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T. VERNON STREET is in a way the very center of Boston One hun- 
M dred years ago it was literally the hub of the hub, and to-day it still 
retains much of its prestige. It is in the section known as the old West 
End, which contains a good part of Beacon, including the resplendent 
State House. Mt. Vernon Street begins down at the Charles River, and climbs up 
the south slope of the hill, passing Louisburg Square on the way. It is connected 
with almost every famous bit of Boston history, and the list of distinguished 
men who have lived near it is a long one. It contains such famous names as 
Richard H. Dana, William Ellery Channing, John Lothrop Motley, and Edwin 
P. Whipple. To-day the list is hardly less distinguished, though some of the fine 
old houses are now serving the public. One of them has become the School of 
Theology of the Boston University, and the old Iasigi mansion on the corner 
of Joy Street was occupied until recently by the Puritan Club, which carried 
on the tradition of cheerful dignity. Mr. Philip H. Sears occupies the house 
which was long in the possession of the Pratt family, and Mrs. Henry Whitman 
lives in one of the swell-front houses a little above. Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
the poet and novelist, resides in one of the old mansions in the street, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who is known in literature as well as in politics, lived just below. 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 
and Mr. John C. Ropes have also helped to give character to Mt. Vernon Street. 
Because of them, it may be, and the kind of life they carry with them, it has a 
beautiful repose about it which seems impossible so near the hurly-burly of 
affairs. In entering it one sees at once that this is Boston. It is a street which 
could not exist in any other city; bearing the stamp of all that is best in New 
England. It seems aloof with an aristocratic aloofness, and quiet with a calm 
which comes of knowing the world and leaving it behind. 
The house revealed in this article is identified with Lorin F. Deland and 
Margaret Deland, his wife. For many years they owned and occupied it, and 
the house passed out of their hands only during the past summer. It stands on 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL, WHICH IS AN APARTMENT TWENTY-THREE FEET SQUARE 
THE OPENING FOR THE FIRE IS FIVE] FEET IN HEIGHT 





THE OLD SPIRAL STAIRWAY OF THE ENTRANCE HALL 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


the very steepest part of Beacon Hill, 
and the view from the rear is almost un- 
obstructed. Immediately behind it is the 
old Edwin Booth mansion, and the roof of 
this house is just on a line with the second 
story of Mr. Deland’s. The advantage 
of_an uninterrupted expanse of sky for the 
second, third, and fourth story windows 
at the rear is one rarely attained in city 
houses. The opposite neighbor on Mt. 
Vernon Street is General Charles J. Paine, 
and the driveway in front of this house 
and the garden plot with trees surround-_ 
ing it make the pleasantest kind of out- 
look. This garden, together with the 
adjoining garden of the Sears estate 
just to the south, makes the original level 
of Beacon Hill of the olden times, but the 
level was lowered for the convenience of 
modern traffic. The difference between 
the sidewalk and the garden is a matter of 
from six to eleven feet. This peculiar 


but picturesque arrangement gives width 
to Mt. Vernon Street at this point. 

The Deland house is one of the oldest of 
Boston houses, having been built nearly 
one hundred years ago. The upper por- 
tion has been altered, and the top story 
with its flat roof is modern. The rest 
of the house, however, has been carefully 
preserved, and is almost exactly as it was 
nearly a century ago. The taste of the 
Delands has a delicate sympathy with 
the old builders and the old traditions. 
In making the house eminently livable, 
they have added nothing that is inhar- 
monious with the colonial design and the 
woodwork that goes with it. 

The entrance hall is an apartment 
twenty-three feet square. It has a mam- 
moth fireplace with a fire opening: five 
feet in height. A direct flue to the roof 
makes the draft so perfect that a wood fire 
has often smoldered for forty-eight hours. 
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THE HALLWAY ON THE SECOND FLOOR, LOOKING INTO THE LIBRARY, AND SHOWING THE 
UPPER CURVE OF THE SPIRAL STAIRWAY 


THE LIBRARY ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
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THE LIBRARY, SHOWING' MRS. DELAND’S DESK 


The wood burned here consists of immense 
logs of hickory four feet long, and the 
hospitality that glows forth in the burn- 
ing could be made evident in no other 
way. A fire of this kind at once opens 
The floor of the 
hall is oak, partially covered with oriental 
antique rugs in very soft colors; the paper 
is of a colonial design in old Delft-blue. 
The stairway to the second floor is one 
of the most perfect details in the entire 
house; its curves are unusual and singu- 
larly good, and its mahogany rail was 
carved by hand almost a century ago. 
Half-way up the staircase there is a book- 
case let into the wall, and behind the 
stairs is a corner partly filled by a long 
case clock. The little seat near by makes 
an attractive refuge. 

The dining-room has a simplicity which 
is only saved from severity by the grow- 


ing plants which are Mrs. Deland’s pecu- 
liar delight. It is in the rear of the first 
floor, and has windows stretching from 
floor to ceiling and arranged in three sec- 
tions, each one of which may be opened 
independently. There are inside and 
outside shutters, but curtains are dis- 
pensed with in order that the light and 
view may be unimpeded. The floor is 
quartered oak, and the walls are covered 
with a terra-cotta paper with a some- 
what indistinct geometric design in soft 
colors. China-closets are built into the 
walls, and one of them is more than a cen- 
tury old. 

The hall of the second floor contains 
a beautiful colonial sofa of mahogany 
which is shown in the photograph. The 
doorway leading into the library is of 
extra width and fitted with a double door 
folding back in sections on parliamentary 
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REAR BEDROOM ON THE THIRD FLOOR 


hinges. The library into which it 0 

is the place where “ John Ward, Preacher! 
and its successors have been born. | 
this room Mrs. Deland has a special 
affection, which is quite warranted by 
fine proportions and its individualit; 
Its most lovely feature is the long, | 
window. Through the flowering plants 
on its ledge one may look out upon 
picturesque roofs and towers of Bost 
and beyond them to the cities of 
imagination in the radiant clouds. 
room is pre-eminently a place for worl 
and there are desks and writing-tabl: 


every point where the light is good. The 


busiest table faces the fire, and has 
pleasant disordered look of being u 
Facing it, near the well-proportioned 
mantel, are book-shelves let into the wall 
and behind it are decorations of old 
gravings, Japanese prints, and a fine 
banjo clock. 
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THE BED IS MORE THAN 125 YEARS OLD 


The long window across one side of the 
room, which gives upon so restful a vista, 
is deeply embrasured. The central sec- 
tion is stationary and the sides are hinged, 
while the upper latticed section has 
openings for ventilation. This window 
was introduced by Mr. Deland with 
quite wonderful success during his occu- 
panecy of the house. Directly beneath 
it is a wide bookcase with a capacity 
of six hundred volumes. The floor is of 
oak, with some fine old rugs. On the 
walls is a foliage paper in very dark 
shades of green, with deep shadows be- 
tween the branches. This, too, suggests 
the world beyond the walls. The corner 
desk, shown in one of the pictures, with 
a cast of a hand hanging at the side, is 
the one at which Mrs. Deland has written 
at least six of her recent books. An in- 
teresting feature of this library is a trap- 
door in the floor, with a secret staircase 
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communicating with the dining-room. 
The presence of this staircase enables the 
room to be used for a dinner. As social 
gatherings were sometimes held here, it 
was thought best to take no chances on 
the old construction, but to insure against 
possible accident by carrying the weight 
of the floor from the roof. Accordingly 
steel rods have been carried up through 
the walls and timbers of the second floor, 
and supported from a fourteen-inch iron 
girder extending from wall to wall at the 
top of the house. All the timbers of the 
house are hand-hewn, and the second 
floor. timber measures ten by fourteen 
inches. The nails used in the house are 
hand-made. 

A photograph of one bedroom is re- 


produced because of the unusual design 
of the bed itself. It is more than one 
hundred and twenty-five years old, and 
as simple as it is durable. 

Mrs. Deland is wonderfully successful in 
the cultivation of flowers. Her specialty 
is jonquils, and every year she grows more 
than three thousand bulbs. When they 
are ready to burst into bloom she throws 
open her house in the afternoon, serving 
tea and selling pots of jonquils for charity. 
The proceeds are devoted to an interest she 
has very much at heart, one of the many 
ways she has of teaching young women 
to be self-supporting. The jonquils are 
displayed on the second floor, where the 
fine old library makes a beautifully digni- 
fied setting for their joyous gayety. 








THE EXILE 


If in the long unfolding years the wreath 

Of bays my head should crown. 
If fame should come, or worthy work of mine 
Stand in my people’s sight, and twine 
My name with glory in the common breath, 
Would you regret my ruined shrine— 
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If you had torn a poet’s birthplace down? 


What matters it? If all my toil to naught 
Time raises in his rout, 

And as the unknown to unending rest 

I follow in my turn, my highest crest 

Still shadowed in the valley where I fought— 

That house for me were not less richly blest, 
Although no pilgrim feet shall seek it out. 


The land is yours: for me the house still stands 
In memories wrought ; 
The gold and gray of days that children know, 
The wonder of the dawn’s re-entrant glow, 
The touch of happiness; my mother’s hands, 
And on her temples the benignant snow— 
For me live there: ’twas but the land you bought. 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS. 
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SOME GARDENS IN ITALY 


By RICHARD DAVEY 








cities are a distinct 

and often pathetic 
feature in the social and 
artistic life of that delight- 
ful but degenerate country. 
The variety and nobility of 
their architecture and the 
rank magnificence of the 
sub-tropical vegetation of 
their gardens render them 
peculiarly attractive; and 


LD villas surround- 
ing so many Italian 














ground, and garlands of ivy 
still covering, with every 
shade of green, the hoary 
walls of the enormous ruin 
at his back, Vespignani gave 
us a more than interesting 
account of the villa life of 
the ancient Romans, which 
he skilfully contrasted with 
that of the modern Italians. 

The classical villa never 
rose above two stories, which 
accounts for the vast space 








in a sense, the more ruin- 
ous they are, the more beautiful. Unfor- 
tunately, in no country in the world 
has the “modern-improvements man” 
done his evil work more effectively 
than in Italy, and he has not been 
backward in destroying the originality 
and charm of many a grand old villa 
which only a few years ago was 4a 
poet’s dream of beauty. The wealthy 
nobility have, in many instances, up- 
rooted their delicious and essentially 
Italian gardens to replace them by what 
they are pleased to call “English gar- 
dens,” a hybrid arrangement pre-emi- 
nently unsuited to the climate; whereas 
the poorer have either sold or let their 
country-seats, which, as at Como, for 
instance, have been vulgarized into hotels 
and boarding-houses. For all this, hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands, of fine and even 
historical villas still remain, almost sub- 
lime in their picturesque desolation. 
Many years ago, it was my privilege 
to accompany a party of friends to Tivoli 
under the escort of Count Vespignani, 
the last great Italian architect. Stand- 
ing amid the ruins of Hadrian’s villa, in 
those days not as yet denuded of their 
exquisite vegetation, with a carpet of pur- 
ple and scarlet anemones by way of fore- 


occupied by the larger speci- 
mens whose ruins still exist, having, as was 
often the case, to lodge as many as a 
thousand persons, including of course 
slaves and freedmen. The villas which 
began to be built in the environs of every 
Italian city at the dawn of the Renais- 
sance, although in much the same style 
of architecture as their predecessors, and 
possessing many features in common, are 
usually four or even five stories high. 
By an ingenious contrivance of external 
staircase and terrace, the lower story, 
which corresponds with the atrium and 
trinculum of the Latins, is screened, and 
the principal or state entrance, which in 
reality is on its second, appears, as it 
were, on the first door, and at a considera- 
ble height above the foundations. The 
lofty and wide common hall runs from 
end to end, having to the left the state 
apartments, and to the right the dining- 
room, library, and study, both sides al- 
most invariably giving access to a terraced 
garden, the back wall of which is usually 
a mass of flowering creepers. On the 
second floor are the sleeping chambers of 
the padroni, or proprietors, the upper 
floors being exclusively devoted to the 
women servants and to the married men 
and women, the unmarried male servants 
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occupying the ground floor, where are the head of the house, and the ever- 
located the kitchens, pantries, larders, increasing taxation, have done away 
baths, etc. In this curious arrangement with this excellent patriarchal system, 
we have practically a reproduction of the which, if it had its abuses, had also many 


old Roman villa, concentrated, however, beneficent and beautiful features. 

in three or four stories. It is a curious The Italian rusticates like the ancient 
but little known fact, that in well-regu- Roman, and throws aside all reserve and 
lated pagan househoulds the apartments  stateliness once he leaves town. He 
for the slaves were divided off precisely lived, and indeed still lives, with his 


J 


as they are in the Italian villa, the maid 
being under the immediate supervisi 


family and attendants a quiet, patriarchal 
existence. The restrictions of dress are 


of a matrona, in the Italian version called ignored, and the prince, looking not unlike 
a donna di governo. In former times in one of his peasants, unconsciously imi- 
Italy, and even up to one hundred years tating Virgil and Horace, attends himself 
ago, it was no uncommon thing for a_ to his vines, his figs, his peaches, and his 
patrician to have between one hundred flowers, whilst the princess potters about 
and two hundred male and femal the vast hall of her almost regal dwelling 
tendants, who received merely nominal in a costume more often than not the 
wages, but were lodged, fed, and clothed reverse of princely. This dolce far niente, 
at the expense of the master, who con- common in the country to all the rest of 
sidered them as forming part of hisfamily; the Italian states, was not, however, 
and they usually lived and died conté adopted by the Venetians, who stretched 
edly in his service. The abolition of the their little known but superb villas on 


ient either side of the Brenta, from the Adriatic 


law of primogeniture, and the conseq 
{ to Padua, and along the coast to Mestre, 


subdivision of property on the dea 
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* THE VILLA LANTE BAGNAJA, NEAR ROME 
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and beyond almost to Trieste. 
It was the custom to save up 
every penny to far figura—liiter- 
ally, to cut a figure—in the 
country. “How many dresses are 
you taking with you?” asks 
Donna Violente, the heroine of 
one of Goldoni’s plays, of a neigh- 
bor who, like herself, is making 
preparations for the Villegiatura. 
“Alas! my dear,” replies the 
lady, “that wretched French 
dressmaker tells me she can only 
send home seventy-five gowns and 
thirty cloaks, and as I shall be 
absent for nearly three months in 
the country, I shall be disgraced 
through her negligence, by having 
to wear the same gown two or 
three times over.” These Vene- 
tian villas, rich in marbles, and 
glowing like the beautiful Villa 
Barbaro at Mestre with frescoes 
by Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and 
Tiepolo, were, until the fall of 
the republic in 1789, the scenes 
of that. restless and luxurious 
existence which a section of the 
cosmopolitan world of our day 
leads at Homburg, Aix, Monte 
Carlo, and Ostend, and the gam- 
bling carried on night and day was 
quite as ruinous. Says a Roman lady in 
another of Goldoni’s comedies: “Thank 
Heaven! we shall not have to spend the 
summer with our Venetian relations on 
the Brenta, who turn night into day, 
ruin themselves at pharaon, and return 
to town from the country more fatigued 
than when they left it. We shall go to 
our own villa, and enjoy the pure air 
and absolute rest.”’ Indeed, there is 
no more restful sort of existence than that 
which can be passed in the hot summer 
months in one of these great Roman 
Florentine of Genoese villas. Everybody 
rises with the sun; and after a light colla- 
tion, and mass in the chapel which so 
picturesquely replaces the temple to the 
household gods of the classical villa, 
comes a stroll in the enchanted gardens, 
where you find in May and June a wealth 
of flowers such as the wildest northern 
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RUSTIC STAIRWAY, VILLA LANTE 


imagination cannot conceive—walls con- 
cealed for hundreds of yards by a verita- 
ble Niagara of Banksia roses intermingled 
with the trumpet-vine, the delicate purple 
bougainvillea, the dainty lilac wistaria, 
and the star jasmine. Then come the 
great flower-beds, somewhat neglected 
and weed-grown, but nevertheless over- 
flowering with every sort and variety 
of rose and lily, and the long, stately 
avenues of ilex, with their rather forlorn 
population of Olympian deities, whose 
nudity is quaintly draped in lichens, or 
veiled in tender green maidenhair fern. 
In most of these old villa gardens there 
are mighty tanks of the purest water, 
covered with weeds, it is true, but also 
with water-lilies, and generally presided 
over by some moss-grown water-god or 
other, who in more flourishing times had 
sufficient strength to send high up into 
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the air a stately crystal column, but now, 
being decrepit, he only lets it drip lazily 
from one great conch-shell to another, 
just to ruffle the surface of the pool. 
Sometimes, by a chance, these fountains 
are in excellent repair, and can still send 
up a lofty spout of foaming water, or 
tumble it in natural cascades, as at the 
Villa Torlonia, down a flight of artificial 
steps. In the open glades stand old 
altars, upon which centuries ago the 
sacrificial smoke rose to gods whose very 
names are forgotten. Here is a semi- 
circle of terminal figures, forming a 
stately amphitheater, backed by an im- 
penetrable laurel hedge. There is a long 
vista of woodpath, crossed here and there 
by broad bands of sunshine. Huge vases, 
full of geraniums and roses, stand at in- 
tervals along the terraces, and orange 
trees, heavy with their golden lamps, 
flourish luxuriantly in the colossal terra- 
cotta pots that alternate with busts of 
gods and heroes at intervals up the broad 
grass-grown steps. A real Italian garden 
is, in short, a quaint combination of art 
and nature, in which nature, after a 
time, is allowed to have sway and run riot 
at her wildest. Hence the inevitable 
failure of the Italian garden when trans- 
planted to the north. In England it is 
kept altogether too tidy; the terminal 
figures must be spick and span, no fern 
draperies may cover the marble nudity 
of the statues, and the sight of a weed 
or a blade of grass on a stairway or terrace 
would disturb the gardeners. 

When the sun gets too hot in Italy and 
one has to hurry indoors, the blinds are 
drawn and the shutters closed, but the 
windows are kept open, so that the air 
from the sea or mountain filters in, keep- 
ing the lofty frescoed chambers deliciously 
cool. Dinner is served at twelve o’clock, 
an abundant and succulent meal, generally 
of fish, eggs, and fowl, very little or no 
meat, washed down by native wines, 
and ending by a feast of peaches and icy 
cold figs. Then comes the siesta, when 
the silence in the house is only broken 
by the cheerful chirrup of the cicale, or 
wood-cricket, in the trees outside. Some- 
times a huge tiger-butterfly sails into the 


room from the outer world, or a big 
metallic beetle flops against the wall 
and tumbles onto the marble pavement, 
where it lies glittering like a big emerald 
in a ray of sunshine, and none so energetic 
as to pick it up. A novel and a doze in 
this dreary atmosphere is more enjoyable 
and restful than words can tell. At five 
we are all up again and doing. If we are 
English we have tea, whilst the Italians 
eat fruits and sweetmeats and sip Rosolio. 
When the heat has gone we can play in the 
tennis-court, or catch fish in the pools, or 
climb rather wearily through the hot olive 
woods up to the top of the mountain at 
the back of the house, and watch the sun 
set over one of those landscapes which 
Turner alone has been able to reproduce. 
Supper we have on the terrace, whence we 
can watch myriads of fireflies glittering 
like a terrestrial firmament in the flower- 
beds below. Alas! there are drawbacks, 
and very serious ones. The glorious old 
tanks and fountains are the birthplaces of 
the wicked mosquito, who, as night ad- 
vances, makes his presence only too irri- 
tatingly felt. Then the nightingales, all 
enchanting as they are, can sometimes 
form an orchestra that, in addition to the 
frogs, is sufficiently loud to waken the pro- 
verbial seven sleepers. Somehow one gets 
accustomed in time to anything, and 
after all, the net curtains may keep the 
mosquitoes out, and ultimately one ends 
by missing the croak of the frogs and the 
shrill silvery cadence of “ Venus’s simple 
birds.” 

No words can describe the marvelous 
beauty of a moonlight night in a Roman 
villa garden. It is no “pale moonlight,” 
such as Sir Walter Scott has immor- 
talized, and which converted Melrose’s 
fair ruins to ebony and silver, but a golden 
mellow glow that gilds rather than silvers 
all objects upon which it falls, and oblit- 
erates from them every trace of age and 
decay, so that the forlorn statues in the 
long ilex avenues gleam again in all their 
pristine whiteness. The steps leading up 
to the villa itself seem as clear cut as they 
were on the day they were laid, and you 
can count the huge terra-cotta vases, 
brim full of roses and geraniums, which 
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outline the terraces, and, if your eyes are 
good enough, read the smallest printed 
edition of your Petrarch or Tasso. 

Such a life as that which I have just 
described was led by Beatrice D’Este and 
her dread lord Ludovico il Moro, who, 
under the influence of those rural sur- 
roundings which Horace has immortalized, 
played the devoted swain to the pretty 
Beatrice, who tradition says was pol- 


soned, for under every flower, say the Ital- 
ians, is generally a poisonous insect or weed, 
and most of these peaceful-looking villas 


have witnessed many a tragedy, and not a 
few arehaunted. At Paliano, the duchess 
who was strangled still cries desulately 
at midnight. Isabella Orsini flits noise- 
lessly along the battlements of Bracciano, 


where she was murdered, just as Bianca 
Capello occasionally troubles the peace of 
the tenants of Poggio Cagiano, where she is 
said to have poisoned the Grand Duke, her 
husband, and at the same time to have ac- 


cidentally poisoned herself. When Mario 
bought the Villa Salviati at Florence, he 
and his daughter (Mrs. Godfrey Pearse) 


THE CASCADE, 








one day, whilst roaming about, found a 
concealed door. Opening it, they dis- 
tinetly saw stretched upon the floor of the 
secret chamber to which it gave admittance 
the form of a woman attired in a costume 
of the sixteenth century, which crumbled 
to dust on being touched. She had evi- 
dently been murdered three hundred years 
before. It was to this Villa Salviati that 
Veronica Cibd sent the duke, her hus- 
band, by way of a birthday present, the 
severed head of her rival concealed in 
a basket of lace and fine linen. In the 
splendid Imperiale Villa at Pesaro, Donna 
Lucrezia Borgia lived with her first hus- 
band a sumptuous life, and at the Castello, 
near Florence, the Amazonian Duchess 
Caterina Sforza gave birth to her illus- 
trious son Giovanni de Medici, surnamed 
Delle Bande Neri, whose great-grand- 
daughter was Queen Henrietta Maria. 
The Villa Torlonia at Frascati belonged 
originally to the Conti family, whose con- 
nection with France in the seventeenth 
century is so well known to all lovers of 
romance. The Aldobrandini, designed by 





VILLA TORLONIA, FRASCATI 














FOUNTAIN IN THE GARDENS OF THE VILLA FALCONIERI, AT FRASCATI 
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Della Porta, was at one time in the 
session of the Dorias, and the favorite 
residence of Olimpia Doria Pamphily, a 
lady who was far more evil in her ways 
than Lucrezia Borgia. In short, romance 
and tradition go hand in hand to add in- 
terest to these delightful villas whose 
origin often reaches back to Roman 
times, for in some of their groves nymphs 
and satyrs once did dwell. In the lovely 
old gardens of the Villa Mattei in Rome 
itself, for instance, a ‘wilderness of large 
Roman daisies, roses, lilies, and 
winkles stretches for hundreds of 
yards round a certain crystal z 


where the nymph Egeria held her 
mysterious interviews with Numa Pom- 
pilius. The Church of Santa Costanza 
is literally the atrium of the villa 
of the niece of Constantine, who was 
martyred under Diocletian and laid to 
rest in the adjacent catacombs; and 
the legend has it that sometimes at 
twilight her shade and that of the gentle 
Agnes, her heroic cousin, the martyred 
saint, with the lambs, are seen flitting 
hand in hand along the darksome ilex 
groves, whilst an angelic choir is heard 
faintly singing in the star-spangled vault 
overhead. 
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THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


By PAI 


culture that such an organiza 


T is a sign of our advancing est 
as the Arts Club could be called 


existence, meet with hearty appro- 


bation, and become, as it has in th 
years since its inauguration, a perma 
factor in the artistic and social life of } 
York, with a widely spreading influ 
that is extending all over the countr 
The aims of the club are most cath 
Primarily its intention is to foste1 
spirit of fellowship and co-operative | 
fulness between persons who are int 
ested in or devoted to art, and to 
them a meeting-place where they 
have the advantages of seeing exhibit 
and collections, these including, 
admirable breadth, examples of thé 
dustrial and liberal as well as of the f 
arts. At one time there will be show 
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the galleries one of Mr. John La Farge’s 
superb windows, at another, rugs and em- 
broideries, old and modern Japanese 
prints, or art leather-work. The visitor 
finds these placed with the advantages of 
the excellent arrangement and good light- 
ing of a public gallery, yet with the 
charming surroundings that ordinarily 
are only to be expected in a particularly 
handsome private house. 

The dictates of artistic taste are now so 
paramount, that these projects, and the 
manner in which they are carried out, 
appeal to a large number of people. The 
membership includes architects, artists, 
writers, and men of business and wealth, 
all united by the common desire of ad- 
vancing our national standards of the 
beautiful, whether in regard to the great 
subjects of mural paintings and civic 
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adornment, or the lesser yet still im- 
portant ones of book-plates, printing, 
textiles, or work in gold and silver. 

It is interesting to note how Americans 
take hold of an idea, and develop it with 
astonishing rapidity, making in a short 
time an overwhelming success that in 
any other country would require years 
of patient formation. The development 
of this enterprise has been of this order; 
for the Hon. Charles De Kay—now man- 
aging director and secretary—during his 
consulate at Berlin, 1894-1897, became 
acquainted with an organization, which 
under the patronage and support of the 
German government was fostering and 
supervising municipal art, and the numer- 
ous issues which are grouped under the 
general title of the minor arts. 

Mr. De Kay, upon his return to this 
country, resolved to act upon this sug- 


gestion, and see what would be the out- 
come of the establishment of such a 
society here. The plans for it had to be 
made on very different lines from those of 
its German prototype, for no government 
aid could be looked for. Its success 
would depend upon its aims being pre- 
sented in a sufficiently favorable light, so 
that its dependence upon private enter- 
prise would not be running too great a 
risk. Not only must it promote artistic 
work, but it must do so in the most attract- 
ive way possible. The final scheme was 
made upon most ambitious lines, including 
responsibilities and issues that would 
give an importance in various directions. 
The acquisition of a permanent home gave 
a dignity and strength of purpose to 
the undertaking which otherwise could 
scarcely have been attained. An old man- 
sion in Thirty-fourth Street, near Fifth 
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Avenue, now the most central location in 
town, was secured, its ample rooms -being 
easily adapted to club and exhibition put 
poses. The guiding idea in this remodel- 
ing was to set the example and teach th« 
lesson which the club intends to inculcate, 
and the beauty; picturesqueness, comfort, 
and shitability of the rooms leave littl 
afé which the most critical can cavil, 
to Which the most censorious could 
ject. This commodious establishment al 
lowed various other improvements upon 
the Berlin society. A very interesting 
departure was taken in the position al 
lo to women, both in the membership 
afidémanagement, the privileges and du- 
tiesg-placing them on an entire equality 
with the male. members; and in the 
time that has elapsed there has ne 
been any occasion to feel that this rev 
lutionary policyi was not a wise 
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Further, the work of the club has not 
been limited to organized effort and 
propaganda; the social side of life, the 
pleasures of intercourse between. mem- 
bers, their acquaintances, and distin- 
guished guests, the cheerful, interchange 
of hospitality, the attractions of an, ex- 
cellent cuisine, were all taken into con- 
sideration and amply provided for. 

By the end of the first season the mem- 
bership had reached such numbers, and 
the work had expanded to such an ex- 
tent, that it was found necessary to en- 
large the quarters and make provision 
on a much more liberal scale. The ad- 
joining mansion was purchased, and the 
interiors of the two houses were connected, 
partitions being removed*to make large 
apartments running the whole width of 
the two houses. 

The exterior, with but little, alteration, 
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has been made very attractive, the ugly 
high “stoops” have been removed, and 
an American basement entrance effected. 
A thick hedge of hardy plants bordering 
the flagged court in front gives the touch 
of decorative green that is such a relief 
to’the eyes amidst the long vistas of 
brownstone, and serves in summer as a 
sereen for an outdoor dining-café. The 
restaurant on the ground floor is finished 
in green-stained wood, with wainscoted 
walls and beamed ceiling. The tone is 
brightened by bits of brass and gay pot- 
tery arranged upon shelves, the furniture 
is most quaintly designed, and the wai- 
tresses, who are attired in the costume 
of the peasants of the island of Marken, 
add to the picturesqueness of the scene. 


A broad, well-proportioned staircase 
leads up to the gallery. which is not only 
so well lighted that no apologies are neces- 
sary, however many objects or pictures 
are shown there, but also has spaces cut 
in the western wall in which stained-glass 
windows can be set; and the lounging- 
rooms. private dining-room, and smoking- 
room, on the same floor, admit of a 
spacious suite on first-view or gala nights. 
Above are the billiard-room, a ladies’ 
lounging-room, and a large library, which 
vie in attractiveness with the gallery. 
Here, under the direction of Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, a collection of art books 
have been gathered, which are of the 
greatest value to those who are interested 
in the study and history of ssthetics. The 
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stories above furnish elegant and 


sleeping-rooms for the accommodatio1 


the masculine half of the membersh 

Thus much for the building. It s 
quite ideal, as one point after anoth 
recounted, and indeed it is in every 
ideal for its purpose; and one cannot 
greatly admire the intelligence and 
ecutive ability which have so liberally 


vided all that is needed for esthetic n 


and creature comforts. 

The club’s spacious rooms have qu 
become a favorite meeting-place fo 
societies, and for special committees 


commissions with some particular artist 


aim in view. The Baron and Barone 
Hirsch Monument Association held 
meetings here, also the Society fo 
Preservation of Scenic and Historic ] 
and Objects, the Society of Mural Pair 
the New York Municipal Art Comm 
and many others. Gatherings of a 
tirely social nature have also been 


quent, and large banquets given in hono 


artists distingui 


been 


of prominent 
guests have 
achieved. 

A desire to give the members libera 
portunities for musica] enjoyment 
been a marked feature of the 
ment, and each winter one of th« 


or 
most 


known quartettes in the city has gi 


a series of Sunday concerts in thé 


lery. Other more or less informal mu 
cal evenings have been held on occasi 


The liberal standard taken about 
position of women workers in the arts 
emphasized at one time by a c 
given by the Manuscript Society 
devoted to the compositions of Am: 
women, and by an exhibition giv: 
the Woman’s Art Club. 

Very frequent lectures, often -upor 


subjects of the exhibitions then being 
shown, have also added to the inter 


Messrs. John La Farge and Fr 


Crowninshield have given addresses up 


“Mural Painting,” Mr. Charles D 
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Allen upon “Book-Plates,” Mr. James 
Osborne Wright upon “ Progress of Book- 
binding in the United States,” and Mr. 
John W. Alexander upon “ American 
Painters in Paris’”—to choose a few of the 
most celebrated names out of the number 
of lecturers. 

In reading over the list of the exhibi- 
tions held during the past three years, 
one is struck afresh with the extreme 
good taste that was used in the selections. 
In turn, how instructive, yet how pleasing- 
ly instructive, have been the collections 
of “ Objects in Gold and Silver,” “ Pottery 
and Porcelain,” “Color-Prints,’” “ Works 
by the Society of Mural Painters”—to 
mention a small part of the attractions 
that have been offered. The splendid 
showing of “Books and Book-Making” 
was especially popular, and drew out an 
unusual number of visitors. The central 
object of interest was a hand-press of 
1742, upon which a souvenir was printed. 

There has naturally been a close affin- 
ity between the aims of the club and 
“The Arts and Crafts,” and both in ex- 
hibitions in New York and in the very 
remarkable one held at the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Exposition in Buffalo all the fostering 
care that influence, experience, and 
knowledge could bestow has been de- 
voted to the development and recognition 
of this work. It is believed that an 
“Institute for the Technical Training in 
the Arts and Crafts” will be one of the 
projects realized in the near future, and 
the committee in charge of the scheme 
holds its meetings here. 

Such, in a brief sketch, is the useful 
career of this organization. There ought 
to be an Arts Club in every large city, 
Let us hope that the time will come when 
this will be; for this will mean a raising 
of the standards of decorative work, a 
more worthy recognition of the impor- 
tant part that it plays in an advanced 
civilization, and a finer appreciation by 
the public at large. 
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nature in various ways” when, at 
the age of seven, she wrought the 
quaint canvas seen in Plate VII. 


| ITTLE Elizabeth Philips “imitated 


The black-and- 
white print 
gives no hint of 
the soft blues 
and greens and 
the deep yel- 
lows, but shows 
that the little 
lady omitted no 
shade to beau- 
tify the scene. 
Ocean voyages 
are suggested 
by the ship and 
the strange sea 
animals that 
float in the 
water. A vast 
island peopled 
with savages is 
poised above 
the ship. Dot- 
ted at intervals 
on the canvas 
are ladies in 
hoops and 
small children 
with dolls. An 
imposing gen- 
tleman in wig 
and high boots 
is doubtless a 
portrait of the 
sampler mak- 
er’s father. 
Butterflies, as 
well as birds, 
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(Continued from the December Issue) 


PLATE VII. 


ELIZABETH PHILIPS: HER WORK. 


Owned by Marcus B. Huish, Esq 
97 





1761 





poodle dogs, and two colored servants 
lend novelty to the picture. 
and monogram of George III. are em- 
broidered in the lower part of the sampler 


The crown 


and beneath are 
the words: “E. 
Philips. Her 
Work in the 7 
year of her age. 
Anno Domino 
1761.’’ The 
date of this 
piece of needle- 
work could be 
placed by the 
costumes, 
which are typ- 
ical of the 
times. The 
sampler as a 
record of fash- 
ions has more 
than a passing 
interest, for the 
costumes de- 
picted thereon 
are often faith- 
ful copies, as 
near as the lim- 
its of cross- 
stitching will 
permit, of the 
gowns worn by 
the members of 
the young ar- 
tist’s family. It 
is therefore tru- 
er to life than 
many fashion- 
plates of the 
day. 
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PLATE VIII. 


WORKED BY ANN CHAPMAN 
Owned by Mrs C. J. Longman 


The costumes of 1779 are portrayed in 
Ann Chapman’s work, and show a more 
extreme style than was known to Elizabeth 
Philips. Mr. Huish has pointed out the 
absurdity of this sampler, which contains 
that portion of Agur’s prayer in which 
he begs that vanity may be removed 
from him, and that he may have neither 
poverty nor riches. This canvas is 
unusual, in that the figures are made so 
prominent a part of the design. The 
linen is of very fine texture and displays 
chain and satin stitches with admirable 
effect. There is little cross-stitching on 
this sampler, and one is tempted to 
believe that the designer’s age could not 
be expressed in one figure. 

It would be pleasant to think that the 
houses seen on old samplers indicated the 


manner of building in which the 
makers lived, but the architecture 
of sampler land cannot be taken 
seriously. When everything else 
is worked with a fairly firm hand, 
the houses are extremely crude 
and suggest the drawings that 
children make on their slates. 
Not that all the dwellings are 
alike. Some roofs are pointed 
and some are straight and some 
have tall battlements, flanked by 
lions, one of the latter type be- 
ing seen in the little German 
sampler, but all show the same 
checker-board effect of doors and 
windows, and the same remark- 
able chimneys. Next to the bor- 
ders the strongest similarity be- 
tween English and American 
samplers is shown in the houses. 
The costumes differ widely, the 
alphabets show a greater variety 
than would seem possible on first 
thought, the canvases are not 
alike, but the queer attempts at 
house-making are one and the 
same. 

Betsey Adams worked an im- 
posing structure into her canvas, 
but it has the same outlines of 
many an English sampler house. 
The large birds resting on small 
trees have an English look, but the 
general arrangement of the other decora- 
tions is quite American. The border is 
very attractive, and exhibits a bold treat- 
ment of the tree of life, inclosed by a 
narrow Greek fret. A point worthy of note 
about this sampler is, that the main border 
extends on three sides of the sampler 
only. A _ special and more primitive 
border is worked across the bottom. The 
tree of life is embroidered with true ori- 
ental feeling, the Persian scheme of color 
emphasizing the effect. The camera does 
faint justice to little Betsey’s handiwork, 
obliterating hé signature and barely indi- 
cating the inscription which reads: 


“Time has hey and swiftly flies 
Youth and Beauty fade away. 
Virtue is the only Prize 
Whose sacred Joys shall neer Decay.” 


1779 
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Below is her name: “ Wrought 
by Betsey Adams in the ninth 
year of her age.” Patient little 
Betsey! A year of your young 
life is represented in this quaint 
thing! A stirring year it was, 
too, in American history — 1773 
—and perhaps the little sampler 
worker, who was John Adams’s 
cousin, and lived in the same 
town, heard many a heated dis- 
cussion as she carefully cross- 
stitched the green birds and the 
fine blue house. 

It is to be hoped that sampler 
collecting in this country will be- 
come a fad before it is too late. 
There is still time to save many 
old specimens. The existence 
of a sampler made by Rose Stan- 
dish proves that this form of nee- 
dlework was known in the colo- 
nies at an early date. “En sam- 
ples” are mentioned in diaries 
and letters of the late seven- 
teenth century, and that they 
were a very common product 





PLATE IX. WORKED BY BETSEY 
ADAMS 


Owned by the Author 


of the eighteenth century is placed 
beyond question. 

A volume devoted to American 
samplers, following in a general 
way the plan adopted by Mr. 
Huish, would be a valuable con- 
tribution to coloniana. The charm 
and importance of such a book 
can hardly be overestimated, for 
it would be more than a mere 
record of canvas and cross-stitch. 
As some of the old Japanese 
brocades depict the valor of 
Japan’s great warriors, so the 
old American samplers display 
the patience and skill of the 
colonial maids and matrons. 

Sampler collecting naturally be- 
PLATE X. GERMAN SAMPLER gins with the handiwork of one’s 
Owned by Miss Magda Heuermann own great-grandmother, if one 
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PLATE XI. ANN ARCHER’S WORK 
Owned by Miss Dorothy Daizell 
possess a great-grandmother and the 
- sampler be extant. From this point 


sampler gathering practically has no lim- 
its and is bounded by no geographical 
lines. ‘There are continental samplers, 
oriental samplers, Mexican samplers, sam- 
plers worked by the early Indian tribes, 
and samplers that are so old and so 
baffling in design that they cannot be 
classified. 

Plate X. reproduces a German sampler 
made in the early part of the nineteenth 
century by little Dorothea Johanna 
Jacobina Sabrasky, aged six, at her home 
in Eckerférde. This piece of embroidery 
is quite unlike the English and American 
specimens of the period. It is worked on 
German sampler cloth—a fine canvas 
woven with a border, and made expressly 
for this type of needle craft. Dorothea 
Johanna’s noble descent is indicated by 
the coronets and the picturesque castle. 
Beneath the larger crowns are the ini- 
tials of her father and mother, H. S. 
and M. S., standing for Heinrich Sa- 
brasky and Magda Sabrasky. That the 
small sampler maker was versed in 
the scriptures is shown by the biblical 
characters that are represented in the 
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lower corners. This charming lit 
tle canvas has a more harmoni- 
ous color scheme than many 
specimens of the day, and dis- 
plays a better idea of design. 
There is no signature, but within 
the wreath are embroidered the 
little maid’s four initials, D. I. 
I. S. Miss Magda Heuermann, 
the miniature-painter, owns this 
quaint bit of needlework. ; 

Another Chicago sampler is 
represented in Ann Archer’s 
work, illustrated in Plate XI. 
This canvas shows sampler art 
in its last phase, when no space 
larger than a pea was permitted 
to remain vacant. All the de- 
tails are not apparent in the re- 
production. The border is the 
old-time carnation and holds fast 
to prescribed lines, but the rest of 
the decoration displays the “ free” 
treatment that was fashionable 
in the early thirties. The array of 
animals is unusual. The stag was a 
favorite in the sampler zoo from the 
time animals first appear on the can- 





PLATE XII. MEXICAN SAMPLER 
Owned by the Author 
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vas, but the donkeys and solemn-faced 
cats.are quite an innovation. The ladies 
wear huge bonnets and carry reticules, 
and are very correct in attire. Silk and 
worsted are used in the embroidery, and 
there are several stitches which are not 
found on earlier pieces. There is little 
to connect this sampler with those of 
other days, except the border and the 
verse. Barbara Cole, in 1735, nearly a 
century before, chose the same inscription. 


“O Love the Lord and he will 
Be a tender father unto thee.” 


The Archer sampler belongs to Miss 
Dorothy Dalzell, whose name is as quaintly 
alliterative as Ann’s. 

Plates XII. and XIII. reproduce two 
specimens of another class, and give some 
hint of the variety that a sampler collec- 
tion may contain. Both are Mexican. 
Plate XII. was worked in a convent, and 
has a richness of color that few English or 
colonial pieces can approach. Time has 
not dimmed the brilliancy of the silks 
nor defaced the intricate stitches. Plate 
XIII. is wrought on fiber cloth of coarse 
texture, and is embroidered with Aztec 
emblems. Only a fragment of the canvas 
is illustrated. The entire cloth is nearly 
a yard square and is covered with sacred 
birds and animals. This valuable specimen 
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PLATE XIII. MEXICAN SAMPLER, SHOWING 


AZTEC EMBLEMS 
Owned by Mrs. M. B. Hanna 


is loaned by Mrs. M. B. Hanna, of Aguas 
Calientes, Mexico. 

What a well-known writer has said of 
china collecting applies to the sampler 
quest: “It is not a mere fancy—it is a 
complete education.” 








COPPER-PLATED DOORS 


It is reported that a process of covering 
wooden doors with sheet-metal by means 
of electrolysis is being experimented with 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The excellent 
fire-resisting qualities of a wooden door 
covered with tinplate have long been 
recognized, since the metal covering pre- 
vents the wood taking fire, while the 
use of wood for framing avoids any risk 
of the warping of the door by heat, 
allowing flames to pass through, as has 
happened with doors built wholly of 
iron. 

A tinplate-covered door has, however, 
a@ poor appearance, and is therefore 
suitable only for workshops and ware- 
houses. By depositing copper or bronze 





electrolytically, it is hoped to provide 
doors suitable for buildings of all kinds. 
The method followed is to place the 
carefully finished wooden door in a 
hot solution of fossil-gum in linseed-oil. 
This completely closes the pores of the 
wood with an impervious varnish, so that 
on transferring the door to the electro- 
lytic bath the solutions are not absorbed. 
On removal from the varnishing-bath, the 
edges of the door are bound with sheet 
copper fixed by cement, and the rest of 
the door is covered with a layer of 
bronze powder, after which the whole 
is then placed in an electrolytical bath 
and copper deposited over the whole 
surface.—Engineering. 
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RECENT LUXURIES IN TABLE 
LINENS 


By ELLEN 


S each year with its improved ap- 
pliances for intercommunication 


between various nations brings 
them into closer touch with one 
another, the effect is seen on the manu- 


factured arts, and so cosmopolitan have 
the shops become in the larger cities of the 
United States, that Russian, Chinese, 
Oriental, or South Sea Island fabrics 
excite scarcely a passing comment from 
the busy shopper. In linens, however, 
these foreign productions are well worthy 
a close inspection. It was my good for- 
tune last summer to see a quantity of those 
finer qualities of Scotch and Irish linens 
which are sold only by agents for foreign 
firms, who carry samples direct to the 
homes of their 
regular custom- 
ers. It is in- 
deed a luxury 
to sit in a 
screened out- 
of-door room 
with every nat- 
ural beauty for 
a background 
and examine at 
leisure these 
marvelous pro- 
ducts of the 
loom. Their 
distinguishing 
quality is the 
exquisite soft- 
ness and plia- 
bility of the 
fabric, usually 
free from the 
excess of stiff 
dressing used to 
make the coars- 





JAPANESE DRAWN-WORK EMBROIDERED WITH 
CHERRY -BLOSSOM 
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er grades effective, rather than any specia 
grace in the designs woven upon them. 
The latter, indeed, are rather stiff as 
compared with those of French damask. 
The calla lily, for example, does not lend 
itself to a square of linen suitable for a 
napkin, yet this and other stiff-stemmed 
flowers are often seen on British linen, 
and one needs to recall the unpliable 
character of the British nature in order to 
understand their use in spite of an un- 
suitability which seems obvious. Far more 
beautiful are the patterns showing long- 
stemmed roses, maidenhair fern, and vio- 
lets, while some of the linen woven for 
use at the coronation showed intricate 
designs of fowls, such as the turkey, 
pheasant, or 
peacock, which 
were not with- 
out a quaint 
charm. The 
small conven- 
tional designs 
lose less than 
any other in 
the inevitable 
crumpling and 
covering up of 
the cloths when 
in use, and a 
fine effect of 
moiré antique 
silk was espe- 
cially desirable 
in this respect. 
Some such de- 
sign is certain- 
ly best for the 
average pur- 
chaser, and 
cloths of per- 
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five to fifty dollars, and when 
one remembers that Canton and 
Chinese medallion wares are al- 
ways replaceable, the economy 
of their purchase is clear. 

Two of the centerpieces shown 
in the illustrations are the work 
of the Japanese, and show the 
artistic introduction of colors, 
which though less and less recom- 
mended by dealers are still used 
on tables where expense is not 
considered. Even the best col- 
ored embroideries will fade in 
time, and their use demands also 
such a judicious selection of table- 
ware as will not produce inhar- 
monious results. 

The wistaria pattern is partic- 
ularly rich with its lavender and 
touch of purple, and while wistaria 
blossoms or white and purple 

JAPANESE DRAWN-WORK, EMBROIDERED WITH clematis are the ideal floral deco- 
WISTARIA ration, any white flowers may be 

used, such as columbine or chrys- 

fectly plain linen are well adapted to the anthemum, and I have seen this center- 
elaborate and beautiful centerpieces now piece combined successfully with the lav- 
in use. ender blooms of a cultivated variety of 

Japanese and Chinese lunch-cloths are mint. The service used with it was of 
among the season’s novelties, and 
the plain white embroidery is 
more desirable than that into 
which blue is introduced. These 
cloths are round, and their grace- 
ful patterns of chrysanthemum, 
aster, or rose nearly cover the 
body of the cloths and reach to 
the scalloped edges. Dainty sorts 
of china seem out of place with 
these table-spreads, which are 
more fitly used with a table ser- 
vice of blue Canton Chinese pa- 
goda, or reddish Chinese medal- 
lion ware, the quaint throng of 
figures on the latter porcelain 
being especially effective on the 
grotesque Chinese embroidery. If 
a floral decoration of gray-green 
orchids, or better still, of red and 
white fuchsias, were used, a beau- 
tiful and unique table would re- 
sult. These lunch-cloths from 


the far east range in price from FRENCH DRAWN-WORK. A TULIP DESIGN 
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white and gold. The cherry blossom 
shows delicate pinks and greens, and 
calls of course for branched flowers like 
hawthorn, peach, or apple blossoms, show- 
ing the same zigzag lines which give it 
picturesqueness ; and this makes a decora- 
tion of much dainty charm; and delicately 
tinted Haviland china or ‘green and gold 
Coalport may be used with it, while all 
reds or blues must be avoided. 


These Japanese embroideries are usu- 
ally executed by men, and the more 
recent designs show a tendency to be 


modified by European or perhaps Ameri- 
can taste, as pathetic as it is lamentable. 
Why is it that with the civilizing influence 


of contact there is an inevitable loss of 
individuality? The only consolation is 
the possibility that the mingling of 
characteristics is but temporary, and that 
when these people shall have become 
adjusted to their changed relationship 
with the world, they will realize that it 
is after all their individuality in matters 


of decorative art which their foreign 
neighbors are willing to pay for. But for 
this, of course, a more discriminating 
taste on the part of the too lenient buy- 
ing public will be the greatest incentive. 





RUSSIAN DRAWN-WORK A DESIGN OF WILD ROSES 


The French reproduce in their table 
linens the patterns of the rich brocades 
made at Lyons, while in hand-work 
nothing could be more beautiful in design 
or finished in execution than their drawn- 
work. This is very unlike that of either 
the Japanese or the Mexicans, and makes 
the latter seem mechanical by compari- 
son. Indeed, the admiration excited by 
the Mexican work is largely wonder at 
its demand on patience, mingled with 
pleasure in the delicacy of manipulation 
of fine threads. In the French design of 
tulips, shown in the illustration, there is 
all the patience and skill shown by the 
Mexican worker, since the entire back- 
ground of the border is most delicately 
drawn and knotted in place; but in addi- 
tion, there is the sweep of many a graceful 
curve completely satisfying not only the 
eye, but an inner sense of what is really 
decorative—the love of design. The linen 
used in finishing the edges of the pattern 
is silky in texture, and heavy enough to 
make a ridged outline which effectively 
brings out the figure. 

Round centerpieces are popular at 
present, owing to the general use of round 
tables, and charming patterns are shown 
with borders of Maltese, Cluny, 
Bohemian, and even Arabian 
lace, not simply called by these 
foreign names, but actually the 
nandiwork of all these far-away 
artisans—no two of them being 
exactly alike. The Bohemian 
lace is that most commonly 
shown, and has much individuality 
of design in its somewhat coarse 
meshes. The more delicate Point 
Duchesse is sometimes used for 
the table, but the tast2 which de- 
mands this is somewhat extrava- 
gant and calls for a purse to 
match. 

Square centerpieces offer a 
wide scope of elaborate design, 
and here also the French work 
is the most effective of its kind, 
though few will admit that this 
quaint elaboration is as effective 
or fitting as the more graceful 
floral patterns before referred to. 











BOOKBINDINGS AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 


These monumental efforts of 
needlework are oblong in shape. 
In the middle of each is a 
smaller oblong containing such 
representations of elephants, 
swans, or peacocks as may be 
produced by the manipulation of 
threads, and surrounded by 
squares or oblongs containing de- 
signs wholly unconnected with 
the animal world, but very com- 
plicated and difficult of execu- 
tion. One wonders in what 
secluded nunnery these wonder- 
ful mortifications of the flesh and 
incidentally of the canons of art 
were executed. They are such 
marvels of industry as might 
well be relegated to the cabinet 
for curios. 

Design, and that of a very 
effective sort, forms a large part 
of the charm of the Russian 
drawn-work representing wild 
‘roses with an inserted convention- 
alized figure. The arrangement of the 
central wreath is particularly beautiful, 
having a seemingly careless grace which 
is yet in perfect harmony with the design 
itself. There seems a kinship between 
the Slav and the far-eastern races, shown 
in a kind of wild charm about many of 
their artistic efforts. This piece is large 
enough to be used as a cover for a small 
table, and when seen in the linen itself has 
a distinctly foreign appearance. 

And finally, there is shown the exquisite 
lace from the Azores, known as Fayal, 
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FAYAL DRAWN-WORK, DARNED 


and characterized by a blending of all 
the good qualities which distinguish 
every other kind of drawn-work. Is it 
fanciful to suppose that the blended 
ancestry of the women who make this 
lace, drawing as they do from the Flemish, 
Portuguese, and Moorish races, accounts 
for its delicacy, beauty, and firmness of 
texture? At any rate, no more lovely 
handiwork can be seen than this lace, 
whose design is executed by patiently durn- 
ing in the pattern after the threads have 
been drawn as for ordinary drawn-work. 








BOOKBINDINGS AS HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 


HE Holiday Season turns many 
minds to the subject—at once 
pleasant and painful—of suitable 
Christmas presents. It is pleas- 
ant to speculate upon what our rela- 
tions and friends mean to give us; it 
is painful to rack our brains as to what 


in the world we can give them. To com- 
bine usefulness with ornament at mod- 
erate cost is amazingly difficult. The 
“ornamentally useless” present is easy 
enough to acquire. The useful alone is a 
simple matter enough; every responsible 
person needs pencils and pocket-knives 
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and paper-weights. But say you have 
a soul‘ above these, that your own 
artistic sense must be satisfied as well 
as the taste and the needs of th 
receivers of your gifts, what can yo 
choose then that shall be individual 


and distinguished and out of the 


common order of Christmas present 
Have you ever thought of bool 
bindings? I confess I have often turned 
over in my mind all kinds of possibk 
&rennes without reckoning the prettil; 
bound book among them. But tl 
year I have been more forcibly struc! 
by the charm that may reside in 
attractive binding, because I hav 
been taking some pains to see what 
is being done in this department 
what we call “applied art,’’ meanin; 
as I take it, art applied to practical 
and not merely to decorative purpos« 
We really do seem as a community 

be taking more pleasure in beautif 
things, brought into constant use 


IN RED MOROCCO 
































PAINTED VELLUM 


our every-day life. There are, 
for instance, at work amongst us 
at present quite a number of 
bookbinders of original talent, 
with a delightful feeling for de- 
sign and an educated aptitude for 
clothing books in suitable rai- 
ment. They are not only work- 
ing, but they are finding pur- 
chasers for their work. If you 
know where to go, there need 
be no difficulty at all nowa- 
days in getting a book bound 
with exquisite taste, at a mod- 
erate price. Do not be misled 
into supposing that you can 
get good bookbinding cheap. 
No good work is ever cheap. 
But you can buy, for the 
same amount of money that 
you would spend very likely 
upon some trumpery machine- 
made bibelot, a piece of admir- 
able work that will last all 
your life. 








Hans Hosein 
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ON THE LACK OF PRIVACY IN 
AMERICAN VILLAGE HOMES 


By V. L. PARRINGTON 


DESIRE to raise my protest against 
the conventional American way of 
arranging house and grounds. In 
spite of the exhortations of the best 


I 


architects and the more thoughtful lay 
people, the overwhelming majority of 
architects and builders insist on adhering 


to the established arrangement. In most 
cases they know no better; in some cases 
they are not independent enough to build 
other than their neighbors. As a result, 
when enlightenment does come, it comes 
too late; the house is built, the grounds 
are laid out, and the owner is left ‘to 
grow angry at his own stupidity. 

It would not be strange for a foreigner 
to think Americans the most _public- 
spirited people in the world. Even in 
making a home we plan to meet the ap- 
proval of our neighbors and of the stranger 
in the street. To this we sacrifice our 
own comfort and the privacy that is the 
first essential of a home. That our place 
may be spoken of approvingly by those 
who go driving in the evening, that 
strangers may admire as they look over 
the town from street-cars, seems to be our 
chief thought. So we prove our public- 
mindedness and are proud of our dwelling- 
places. There is only one thing lacking— 
-@home. It has become a place. In the 
middle and extreme West this is especially 
true. I remember seeing last summer, 
on a hasty trip through Seattle, Washing- 
ton, a block which illustrates my point 
perfectly. There were no alleys and no 
fences. On the four corners of the square 
a fairly expensive and tasteful house had 
been set down. Everywhere was green- 
sward save for here and there clumps of 
shrubs, flowers, and an occasional boulder. 
There was no line to tell where one place 


left off and another began; and the whole 
was kept beautifully. I have never seen, 
I think, a more effective square—from 
the municipal point of view. It was as 
good as a park. Certainly Seattle owes 
a debt of gratitude to those four public- 
spirited citizens who planned deliberately 
to sacrifice their private comfort to the 
beautifying of the city. This is only an 
extreme example of what stares one in 
the face at every turn. Our American 
towns are beautiful—I wonder if there are 
any in the world so beautiful—but are 
they good to live in? 

I have often speculated on the reason 
for this curious love of publicity which 
has madeso many of our houses as well 
as grounds Queen Anne in the front and 
Mary Ann in the rear; which is willing 
to live in plain view of the stranger in 
the street. It is a survival, I think, from 
older days of scanty populations. When 
the country was freshly settled and neigh- 
bors were few, when all were undergoing 
more or less privation and getting lone- 
some. It was natural to seek companion- 
ship in this way. It would have been 
unnatural to hide behind walls and 
hedges, when the thing sought was not 
solitude, but companionship. Moreover, 
everything could not be done at once; 
some spots must be left raw, and it was 
natural to begin “fixing up” the front 
that would show and leaving the rear to 
the last. The unfortunate thing is, that 
the rawness in the rear still remains; we 
have exhausted ourselves in the front and 
have no ambition to attack the back 
yard. The next generation, it is to be 
hoped, will put this latter to rights, and 
then our “places” will be made. 

To-day, however, we are in a different 
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mood. A city life has tired us of 


crowd, of publicity. When we go 


we feel like shutting the world out 
We envi 


lounging as we may desire. 
Englishman the privacy of his hous 
the homelikeness of his garden in th« 


Our long hot summers make us an 01 


door people, and when we begin 1 
thought on how we may attain th: 
fortable privacy we desire, we aré 
fronted by two obstacles: the An 
arrangement of house and grounds fi 
the thought of a private garden, and 
is astrong but rather incoherent Am 
dislike of hedges and walls. And 
give it up and hide as well as we 
hind a screen of vines that trail ov 
front porch, and all our neighbors 
that we are in shirtsleeves and cai 
hear our gossip. 

What can we do about it? A 
deal—especially if we begin in time 
cannot adopt the English way fr: 
desirable as that would be. The 
around us are American, and it is1 
sirable to be too different from the 
besides, if we were to put high 
around our yard and hide behind 
our neighbors would certainly 1 
preciate the motive and would 
agreeable things. Nevertheless, | 
compromise we may do much; onl 
need first of all to cast aside certai 
ventional ideas that we have alway 
and have never questioned. 
the home we must refuse absolut 
follow popular prejudice, which i 
on putting the company rooms in 
where they get the best exposure, ai 


work and living rooms on the sid 


rear; that puts a wide porch alon; 


front and around one corner, and i 


rear an eight by ten porch that is « 
serviceable as a catch-all for ki 
things; that insists on growing gra 


flowers for the benefit of the neig! 


and vegetables for our own benefit 


stead, we must set the house so tha 


rear will get the best exposure an 
kitchen will fall on the side or in 


We must put the lounging-porch i 


rear, facing the garden, where wi 
have flowers and shrubs to our | 


In pla 


content. We are well-nigh emancipated 
when we come to realize that if some one 
must see the vegetable garden, better 
the stranger who sees it in passing than 
the owner, whose peace and comfort must 
be found in that one spot. By so doing 
we may attain privacy, and this with- 
out detracting greatly from the appear- 
ance of the place from the street—a 
compromise, as it were, with the munici- 
pal idea. 

3y such an arrangement the keynote 
of the different sides of the house will be 
frankly struck; the front and one side— 
if the lot be on a corner—will be formal— 
only the grass and walks; one side will 
be frankly utilitarian—the kitchen garden, 
the laundry yard, and the stable; the back 
will be the living part—the big summer 
lounging-porch looking out on the flower- 
garden, with perhaps trees or an orchard 
in the background. To illustrate what 
I mean, I have sketched two possible 
arrangements for a house thirty by fifty 
feet set on a plot of ground one hundred 
and forty by two hundred feet, on a corner. 
I assume that the place is a village where 
land is comparatively cheap. 

In sketch No. 1 is shown a very com- 
mon arrangement, and one that at first 
glance is attractive. A driveway with 
flower-bed in the center of the turn is 
made the feature of the ground-plan. 
The kitchen yard is simple and con- 
venient, and the other arrangements are 
suitable. In such a plan, however, are 
the conventional American mistakes. 
First is the fatal error: there is absolutely 
no place to live out of doors in summer— 
no chance for privacy. Moreover, al- 
most a fourth of the ground is sacrificed to 
the drive, for the space between it and the 
alley is practically lost. It is detached 
from the house; to set it out in fruit trees 
is against conventional taste; at best, 
we must leave it as lawn or convert it 
into a croquet-ground. In sketch No. 2, 
the house is turned half-way round, and 
is set a trifle nearer the street to save 
space for the rear. The front is formal. 
The needless drive has been done away 
with, and plot “A” has been turned into 
a kitchen garden and laundry yard, with 
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112 THE HOUSE 
along grape-arbor serving as a partial 
screen from the street. Along the alle) 
fence is room for berry bushes or climbing 
vines. This léaves a plot seventy-five | 
seventy-five feet, shut off by a fence fro 
the kitchen garden, for a back ya 
where one may revel in flowers and shr 
bery—a place not too large for the hor 
wife or business man to take care of a 
yet large enough for a delightful garde: 
where one may loaf and enjoy one’s sot 
At the rear, shut off by shrubbery, ru 
the driveway, and back of that the small 
orchard, serving as an excellent bac! 
ground setting. The big lounging-po 

is well screened from the street | 
a hedge and vines; or, if one’s cour 


WEDGWOOD 


What a debt -of gratitude the wo 
owes to the energy, enterprise, and rai 
artistic taste of Josiah Wedgwood, wl 
more than any other made the sculptor 
art familiar to every household—mad: 
possible, as Prime says, for workmen it 
English shops and laborers in the fiel 
to use for buttons and ornaments gem 
the glyptic art of the best ancient artist 
It was a fortunate inspiration when Wed 
wood overcame his modesty in regard 
his achievement, and presented, in 1762 
a candle and breakfast-service of hi 
cream-colored ware to Queen Charlott 
who was so enthusiastic over the 
ivory tint of the paste, the delicacy of 
decoration, and beauty of shape that sl 
ever after gave him her patronage, 
bestowed the name of “queen’s-war 
upon this rarely beautiful product 
Etruria. The recognition insured | 
popularity and success, enabling him 
carry out many plans which he had bef 
been unable financially to mature. 

One of his happiest inspirations v 
the engagement of Flaxman, the 
trait-medallions of the factory bei 
chiefly cast from the latter’s mod: 
also the classical cameo-like decora 
tions of white porcelain biscuit wt 
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were equal to one’s sense of the fitness of 
things, here is where a fence or wall should 
run. Perhaps we may be bold enough to 
put it there, and enjoy the privacy that 
should be a natural right. 

Such a plan is only suggestive. What 
I desire to insist upon is, that a pros- 
pective builder begin with his ground- 
plan before he plans his house. The 
landseape-gardener—and most of us must 
be our own landscape-gardener—should 
precede the architect, or at least work in 
common with him. When the vital fact 
has been grasped, that if we desire privacy 
we must turn our houses around, the 
battle has been won. The details may 
be worked out easily. 


AND ITS MAKER 


adorned the early Wedgwood. Mean- 
time, says the Delineator, such is the 
reward of genius—this second Phidias 
worked for about a guineaaday. Wedg- 
wood had much to do, both directly and 
indirectly, with the “porcelain mania.” 
His gift to Charlotte resulted in a royal 
penchant for objects of virtu, imitated by 
her subjects and inherited by her daugh- 
ters, particularly the Princess Elizabeth, 
who is chronicled as begging her mother 
to go to Strawberry Hill, where she 
declares she spent a morning after her 
own heart, among its china and other 
treasures. Histories may stand unopened 
upon the library shelves, but bring out 
the “Landing” pitcher with its rich blue, 
and the gallant Lafayette seems to step 
into the group gathered around it. “I 
caught a glimpse of him as he passed 
down Genesee Street,” says one. “My 
grandfather shook his hand,” remarks 
another. “My  great-great-grandfather 
fought by his side,” promptly declares a 
third, recalling his bravery, his affection- 
ate remembrance of those who shared 
danger with him, as exemplified in his 
kneeling to kiss the curb above a com- 
rade’s grave, with the touching remark: 
“Tei repose un coeur noble.” 














WINDOW-PANE RHYMES 


By W. NOR 


On the window of the Last Inn in 
Cheshire some wit wrote: 


“ All day long I have sought good beer, 
And at the Last I have found it here.” 


Another thus gave his none too flattering 
opinion of the Bull Inn near Dover: 
“The Bull is tame, so fear him not 
All the while you pay your shot; 
When money’s gone and credit’s bad 
It’s that which makes the Bull run mad.” 
A pane of glass bearing upon it a jeu 
d’esprit of Dean Swift’s was formerly 
exhibited at. Rugby. The Dean was in 
the habit of stopping at an inn near there 
called the Three Crosses. On one occasion 
he was not attended to by the landlady 
with the usual promptitude, and on 
making a complaint, the temper of the 
lady got the better of her interest, and 
some angry words were spoken between 
them. Before leaving the house the wit 
revenged himself by leaving the following 
“legacy ” to the landlord, written with his 
diamond ring on a window-pane: 


“Tue LEeaacy. 
Good master tapster, I observe 
Three crosses at your door; 
Hang out your old ill-tempered wife, 
And then you may count four.” 
The sign is said to have been afterwards 
altered to the Four Crosses. 

On the window of an inn on the Chester 
road some one had written, “ Lord M—— 
has the softest lips in the universe.” 
After the example of a famous queen, 
this was wittily capped by one of the fair 
sex, who happened to see the inscription, 
and wrote under it: 

“Then as like as two chips 
Are his head and his lips.” 

On another occasion a witty lady thus 

expressed herself concerning a fop: 





MAN BROWN 


“Dandies to make a great show, 

Wear coats stuck out with pad and puffing; 
But that, you know, is apropos— 

For what’s a goose without his stuffing.” 


A lady having once scratched upon a 
window-pane some verses in which she 
set forth her intention never to enter into 
the matrimonial state, a gentleman, who 
doubted the sincerity of the resolution, 
capped her lines by the following couplet: 
“The fair whose vow these scratchy lines 

betoken, 


Wrote them on glass; she knew they would be 
broken.” 


A sighing lover thus gave vent to his 
wrongs in a few lines scrawled on an inn 
window in Shropshire: 

“Dust is lighter than a feather, 
The wind much lighter is than either; 
But alas! frail womankind 
Is far much lighter than the wind.” 


Underneath; in another hand, possibly 
that of a still more disappointed lover, 
ran this still severer comment: 
“Friend, you mistake the matter quite! 
How can you say that woman’s light? 


Poor Comus swears throughout his life 
His heaviest plague has been a wife.” 


Francis I., who has the credit of having 
declared that a court without ladies was 
like a spring without flowers, once wrote 
with his ring on a window-pane the 
following: 

“Lovely sex, too given to range; 

lowe sex, too prone to change; 
Alas! what man can trust your charms, 
Or seek his safety in your arms?” 

A hotel window overlooking a railway 

platform has this diatribe on kissing: 
» “When women kiss, too — the bliss, 
Too sentimen too ethereal; 


And when they’ve kissed, pray what else is’t 
But shameful waste of raw material?” 
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A poetical swain once wrote: 


“The lightest gem on earth below, 
The fairest maiden earth can show, 
The beauty most admired by me, 
Dwells from my window vis-d-vis.”’ 


An American lover scrawled thes¢ 
fitting lines on a window-pane: 
“T saw her at the window 
With all her fixings on, 
As lovely and as tender 
As a lily-bud in June.” 


At an ancient hostelry known as 
Yacht Inn, Dean Swift once invited 
local bigwigs to supper. When not 
of the invited guests put in an appeara 
the Dean, in a passion, is said to ] 
scratched with his diamond ring this 1 
too flattering couplet on a window-pa1 

“Rotten without and mouldering within 

This place and its clergy are all near ki1 
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In the Friends’ meeting-house at Edin- 
burg were the following lines on glass: 


“ Approach this place, with reverence come; 
Serve God although each tongue be dumb. 
Experience that mysterious art 
To feel His presence at thy heart, 
And hear His whispers, soft and kind, 
In holy silence of the mind.” 

A prisoner decorated one of his cell 


window-panes with these lines: 


“That which the world miscalls a gaol, 
A private closet is to me; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty.” 


On the window of the house of an evicted 
tenant in Ireland, the tenant’s wife wrote 
the following pointed if not elegant lines: 

“T am evicted from this house, 

Me and my loving man; 


I am homeless now upon the world; 
May the D take the Plan.” 





THE PRESERVATION OF DESIGN BY 


EARLY PAINTERS 


By GARDD 


HE works of the early pail 
and sculptors are rich in excell 
suggestions for the artist-cra 
men of to-day. There one 

recorded countless patterns of broca 

quaint jewelry, ironwork, woodw 
glass, and countless objects of arti 
conception worthy of preservation. 

field of research 
should not be 
neglected by any 
student of ap- 
plied design, and 
we have to thank 
the old masters 
for ‘that pains- 





AND SCULPTORS 


ER C. TEALL 


has put down for the succeeding genera- 
tions invaluable pictorial records of the 
artistic productions of the craftsmen of 
their time. Many of the art treasures 
which neither moth nor rust have cor- 
rupted are quite as interesting as archives 
of patterns as they are in other attributes. 

So many of the early painters were first 
craftsmen—the 
goldsmith Hans 
Asper, for in- 
stance—and they 
depicted orna- 
ment with such 


Fig. 1 skilful precision, 


it is not difficult 





taking detail we 
would not care to 
have our painters 
of to-day affect, 
but which, above [ 
the intention of 





to reconstruct ob- 
jects without call- 
ing upon the imagi- 











these early artists 


nation to supply 
parts. Peter Roe- 
straten’s, Lucas 


: van Leyden’s, Jean 
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Fig. 
Gossaert’s (Mabuse’s), and Hans Hol- 
bein’s works are treasure stores of design. 


A very old painting owned by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, a por- 


3 


Two bands of great interest are the em- 
broidered edgings worn by Isabella, Queen 
of King John (Fig. 5), which we find 





trait of Richard III., presents 
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this interesting detail of a 
collar in gold and _ jewels. 



































(Fig. 1.) Once begun, the 
quest for such examples will 
yield most interesting discov- 
eries. A restoration of this 
collar would constitute a unique, or at 
least an artistic and historically valuable, 
possession. The strip of jeweled em- 
broidery from a 































































































Fig 4 


sculptured on her monument at Forté 
vrault, and by Elizabeth of York, Queen 
of Henry VII. (Fig. 6), which is painted 

around the gown in 





portrait of Edward AIONDODLONDNOO doa gdor0i 20 


VI., by an unknown 
painter, and now 
the property of H. 
Hicks Gibbs, Esq., 
is excellent in de- 
sign, and its pattern wore 
would yield to ap- “ 
plication in many of the crafts. (Fig. 2.) 

The garter-band of James II. was _ per- 

petuated in the portrait by P. van Somer, 





Fig. 6 


now in the National Portrait Gallery (Fig. 
3), and the same artist gives us an idea of 
Lord Bacon’s taste in gilt braid. (Fig. 4.) 
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{0dpupuiiiigniiitirs 9 portrait by an un 

= known artist, in the 
National Portrait 
Gallery. In the 
same gallery hangs 
a portrait of Nich- 
olas Ridley, Bishop 
of London, 1555 
from which this strip of severely designed 
lace is taken. (Fig. 7.) 

From the tomb of William of Wyke- 
ham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1404, we have 
this textile pattern (Tig. 
8), and the one from 
Harl. Ms., 1319, illu- 
minations (Fig. 9) shows 
the design of the figured robe in which 
the unhappy Richard ‘II. received the 
ambitious Bolingbroke. 
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The quaint textile design 
from (Fig. 10) a portrait of 
Edward IV. reminds one 
of the results of M. Maurice 
Boutet de Monvel’s brows- 
ings in artistic antiquity, 
those astonishingly varied 
patterns in his “Jeanne 
d’Arc” illustrations. 

The leaded-glass designs 
(Fig. 11) are from pictures 
by Gabriel Metsu, and are 
well worth imitating; and 
from another picture by 
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Fig. 11 
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Fig. 9 


this painter comes the little 
casement hinge in iron. (Fig. 
12.) 

These examples have 
been selected at random 
merely to illustrate the 
suggestion, and while artist- 
craftsmen are urged to origi- 
nate, they should neverthe- 
less realize the right prin- 
ciple of perpetuating all 
that is good in art-crafts- 
manship. Beauty is a heavy 
price to pay for originality. 
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IMPROVING UGLY WINDOWS 


CERTAIN woman was greatly 
A troubled by the shape of her win- 

dows. She lived in an old-fash- 

ioned house of a bad period of 
taste. Oddly enough, the rooms upstairs, 
possibly because less ambitious, were less 
objectionable; but on the parlor floor, 
the high, gaunt ceilings, the mean mantels, 
and the tall, narrow windows vexed her 
soul. She is still at work on the mantel 
problem, but this is how she has improved 
the proportions of her windows without 
any actual rebuilding. 

In all three rooms she decided to have 
curtains reaching only to the sill, and 
window-seats with fitted and tufted 
cushions, to emphasize the fact that those 
windows, as she put it, “actually have a 
stopping-place, and do not run from roof 
to cellar.” The front room, having a 
sunny outlook, is done in green, the paper 
being a close-woven foliage pattern, which 
runs to the ceiling without let or hindrance, 
and finishes there with an unusually wide 
white cornice. The room is undeniably 
high, but the simplicity of this wall treat- 
ment gives it a certain dignity. The 
window-seats and curtains are green. 
Each upper sash originally had a transom 
of cheap stained glass; this was replaced 
by one of simple diamond panes. Inside 
she put a second transom, or screen of 
thick, green opalescent glass, set in a 
design that she drew herself, and had a 
factory make for her at small expense. 
This transom is framed in a white molding 
and extends on each side some three inches 
beyond the window. To its lower part 
is fastened the brass curtain-rod, the cur- 
tain hanging in straight folds from it 
apparently adds full six inches to the 
width of each window. 

In the second room she resorted to 
another expedient. The middle of the 
windows is about five and a half feet 
from the floor. She ran a white wooden 
molding at that height around the entire 
room, so that it exactly met this dividing- 
line. Above this ledge the wall is covered 
with a plain paper of excellent if indescrib- 


able brown; a lightish, warmish brown, 
and yet a brown with a tinge of green in 
it, but not in the least an olive-brown. 
Below the ledge the paper has a bold 
Morris design in yellow and green on this 
same ground color. The clever part of 
the scheme is the upper half of the win- 
dows, which you are led simply to ignore. 
They have blinds that precisely match 
the shade of the plain paper, and the 
blinds are always down. To all intents 
and purposes they become part of the 
wall, and the lower halves, with yellow 
cheese-cloth curtains, appear to be the 
entire windows. 

The third room is the dining-room. 
It has a rust-colored patterned paper on 
the walls, and the furniture is of wood, 
stained a dull black, asis the trim. Here 
again a shelf runs around the room; a tol- 
erably wide one this time. Its top is 
even with the tops of the windows and it 
runs right over them, cutting off, with 
its support, fully a foot from their height. 
Their actual casing is behind this shelf. 
If you should let the shades fly up they 
would fly out of sight, but drawn partly 
down, as they usually are, they give the 
impression of fairly well-proportioned 
windows, helped out as in the other rooms 
by short curtains and window-seats. 

On the black shelf stand bright bits of 
pottery, pewter, or old plates, not too 
numerous or too rigidly arranged. The 
black furniture of this dining-room is ex- 
tremely effective, especially when the table 
is laid for luncheon, with silver, glass, and 
dainty dishes set on Mexican drawn-work 
doilies, that look like fine lace “on a fond 
sable,” as the heralds would say. The 
warm tone of the walls prevents the room 
from being somber, and in two narrow 
doors the portiéres are made of a camel’s- 
hair shawl, with a black center and deep 
bordering of elaborate palm-leaf pattern 
in reddish embroidery. These doors, 
being tall and narrow like the windows, 
were made a little shorter by a species 
of lattice panel in black wood across 
the tops. 
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*RIEZE 


BY JOHN HASSALL 


SOME NURSERY WALL-PAPERS 


T is an odd commentary upot 
reverence given to children in A 
ca, that the best designs for ni 
papers should come to us fron 

We are accustomed to think 





at least have comparatively little int 
in their surroundings. 


papers and friezes reproduced her 
and it is just possible that our comp! 


children would receive a shock 
fronted with the 


tawdriness of 








our nurseries. We are accustomed to 
think children unobservant of such elusive 
things as color and design, except in pic- 
ture-books, but they are really intensely 
appreciative of good work. It must, 
perhaps, have a meaning to interest them 
keenly, but this need not injure the design 





nor exaggerate the color. The friezes we 
are reproducing are the work of two 
Englishmen, Cecil Aldin and John Hassall, 
and they would enliven the dreariest 
nursery. It would seem that the most 
turbulent:.temper would be calmed by 
watching;-this procession of waddling 
ducks across the wall. And who could 


MOTHER: DUCK 





TWO NURSERY PANELS 
Each 5 feet long 
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remain unmoved by the bear’s calm d 
tion to duty, in Mr. Hassall’s serene | 
scape effect. The processional ide: 
carried out in almost all of these fri 
and it gives them a decorative value 

they would not otherwise poss: 

they have this quality, they may tell 


OLD CAN 


By ALI¢ 


HE time of the Revolutionary W 
may be set as the date whe! 
was a turning-point in the fa 


of table-ware and table fu 
ings in England. During the war 
was necessarily a standstill in A 


in fashions and in trade, but as soon a 


vO- 


story they like and be forgiven. But it is 
an added merit that these stories are not 
told to a finish—they leave something for 
the child’s imagination. They give him 
innumerable hints to work out and ponder 
over. In color, they are done in simple 
tones and agreeable contrasts. 


TON CHINA 


MORSE EARLE 


new nation drew its first long breath there 
was sent out, in 1784, a ship fro! Ww 
York City direct to China. This ship d 
on Washington’s Birthday; it was the Em- 
press of China, and was command YY 
Captain John Green and another er 
who was one of the founders of thx er 
of the Cincinnati. This pioneer of the In- 
dian trade brought back a large quantity 
of Chinese porcelain, especially old ( on 
ware, and landed in New York in y, 
1785. Other vessels quickly followed from 
other states. Connecticut merchants 
asked for state aid to further the a- 
tive commerce with the Orient, but this 
was promptly denied by prudent ! - 
staying, seafaring farmers in the S- 
lature. Elias Hasket Derby of § n. 
the wealthy merchant known a 1e 
“Father of the East Indian Trade,” 
crowded his ships fast and frequent m 
Salem across the ocean. His Grand rk 
sailed in 1785 and doubled the money in- 
vested in her cargo. A great Cl se 
bowl, dated Canton, 1786, bearing pi es 
of the Grand Turk, still exists to n- 
memorate this voyage and its profits. 
By 1799, Merchant Derby had sent forty- 
five ships to China, and every ship brought 


home hogsheads and boxes of china-v 
New Haven, Newport, Providen: 


3oston vied with Salem in importation of 

porcelain; and of this china-ware which 
poured into New England ports, and of 
which much remains, the largest amount 
was old blue Canton china. 

Eleanor Putnam wrote of the old blue 
china of these trading trips, which still 
lingers in Salem: 

“The china here, as in all genuine Salem 
cupboards, was chiefly honest old blue 
Canton ware. There were shining ‘piles 
of these plates, which, while they are 
rather heavy to handle, always surprise 
one by being so thin at the edges. There 
were generous teacups like small bowls, 
squat pitchers with big noses, and a tureen 
whose cover had the head of a boar for a 
handle. And in all this the blue was dull 
and deep in tint, with a certain ill-defined, 
vaporous quality at the edges of the lines, 
and the white of the cool greenish tinge 
of the duck’s egg. You can buy blue 
Canton to-day, but it is not old blue Can- 
ton.” 

This Canton ware, thus beautifully de- 
scribed, was soon found on the tables of 
all well-to-do Americans. George Wash- 
ington bought both Canton and Nankin 
ware in 1785; it was used in his Mount 
Vernon home, and some of the pieces still 
exist. Jefferson used it. All our states- 
men and men of note had Canton china; 
our merchants delighted in it. The 
newspapers of the day are filled with ad- 
vertisements of the sale of it, in amounts 
which would be large even to-day. 

But few marks or stamps are found on 
the back of old Canton or Nankin ware, 
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OLD CANTON CHINA 


and these few are apparently valueless as 
a means of identification, either of age or 
place of manufacture. On very old Nan- 
kin ware a mark of two fishes joined by a 
thread or dart is sometimes seen. It is 
one of the earliest known, and indicates 
a date about the year 1000 to 1100 A.D. 
The butterfly is another old Nankin mark. 
Many of the marks are inscriptions signi- 
fying some polite wish or compliment. As 
an evidence of the difficulty of exact 
knowledge of Oriental marks, let me state 
that the common Oriental compliment 
known as Show—‘‘May you live forever” — 
can be drawn in over a hundred different 
ways, in which the variation is often too 
slight to be noted by Occidental eyes. 
This is a favorite china stamp. The leaf 
mark is common on pieces of every period. 
There is no definite knowledge as to its sig- 
nificance; it may have been simply a 
fetich or special fancy of potters. The 
rabbit appears on both Canton and Nan- 
kin ware, but no man knoweth whereof it 
speaks. The square Imperial seal, about 
three-quarters of an inch in dimension, is 
the mark generally found on Canton china 
when any mark appears. It varies greatly, 
being, however, always closely filled within 
its outlines with geometric zigzags, me- 
ander patterns, or sections of parallel lines, 
all of significance to the Chinese. It is 
generally a modern mark, that is, of this 
century. For atime its use was forbidden, 
as it was held to be disrespectful to use 
the emperor’s name or seal on porcelain 
which might be broken and degraded to 
waste heaps. Some Chinese wares are 
marked with the dates of dynasties, using 
the adjective applied to them, as “the 
brave,” “the learned,” “the illustrious.” 
These are somewhat vague, and are so 
frequently counterfeited they are of little 
value as a guide to any but Chinese col- 
lectors. No importance need be assigned 
or attention paid to any of these erratic 
marks on Canton ware; the quality of 
the paste and decoration and the regu- 
larity of shape are far better guides to 
collectors as an estimate of age and value. 
Any distinctive or authentic potters’ 
marks or factory marks are seldom seen 
on any Chinese wares. 


‘cock-blue tinge. 
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The importation to the United States 
of blue Canton, begun with such vigor in 
the first years of our national life, has 
never ceased, and may it never cease. 
Canton blue is now cheap enough for all 
to buy, and no other low-priced ware is 
so satisfactory for ordinary use. There 
is considerable choice in this ware, though 
all pieces may appear to be alike; and 
any one who will take the pains to exam- 
ine and select each piece, picking out one 
by one from piles of plates, from platters, 
from dishes, not hurriedly ordering so 
many dozen from a salesman, and taking 
them in whatever order and condition 
they may chance to come, will be repaid 
for the trouble and tediousness by the 
increased convenience and beauty of his 
dinner service. 

Above all, he should examine the under 
side of the pieces; some are so rough un- 
derneath, so ill glazed, that the coarse- 
grained ware catches even upon “smooth 
linen, and with threads of embroidery or 
lace proves trying enough. The thickest 
pieces are apt to be rough on the bottom. 
All are rather too heavy, so it is well to 
select as light pieces as possible. Then 
some are badly glazed on the face, have 
minute bubbles, or grains or knobs; in 
these the glaze splinters or scales off 
quickly under usage. And there is a dis- 
tinct choice in color; whatever tint of blue 
you choose, try to have your plates all 
conform to it, else some will look faded 
out. The clear, distinct, medium blue, 
such as is found on the better pieces 
known as Nankin blue, is my preference. 
This has none of the richness of lapis-lazuli, 
nor the lavender shading which gives to 
blue the color known to-day in millinery 
as bluet; nor has it any greenish pea- 
It is a clear, rather 
cold zaffre-blue, a cobalt tint unlike our 
European artificial ultramarines. 

The cups and saucers of this ware have 
been somewhat clumsy; they are now 
well shaped. Helmet pitchers are exactly 
like the old ones; lace-worked or pierced 
borders can be found on the fruit-dishes. 
Thus to the ordinary observer the new 
Canton is quite as good as the old, 
and is infinitely better than most cheap 
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English or American ware, just a eap 
Oriental art is better than cheap Occi- 
dental art. 

Our best known collector of “ A1 ican 


china,” with hundreds of mag ent 
French, German, and English plat his 
closets and cabinets, said to me Blue 
Canton is so thoroughly satisfactory. 
What can be more beautiful tha: see 
lettuce with lobster serve d on bluse ( ton 
plates? But then, I am specially fond of 
lettuce and lobster.” 

Certainly there are no table furnishings 
for a country home more quaintly sug- 
gestive of good old times than a tal 
with old Canton ware; with old silver, or 
preferably brass candlesticks; a1 the 


HOW THE OLD 
MADE 


EK had been away from the old 

homestead for several rs, 

but last spring decid to 

come back again. W ere 
almost discouraged when we came to look 
over the interior; it hardly seen as 
though it could be made livabk in, 
everything looked so shabby, and the 
wall-papers were disreputable. TT] ise 
is old—has been in the family for three 
generations —too old to be worth nd- 
ing much money on, which perhaps was 
fortunate for us, as we didn’t have the 
money to spend. I will tell you what 
we did with some of the rooms, and it is 
our humble opinion that the result is 
artistic, and we know it to be a fact that 
the expense was small, for we did nearly 
all of the work ourselves, the chief outlay 
being for paint and paper. 

The house stretches from east to west, 
only one large room and a small one deep. 
Faces the south, but is rather dark as 
rooms are low, and windows small, and 
a row of sturdy maples shades the south 
side. There is a living-room and parlor 
with small square hall between pa- 


pered them all alike, a cartridge-paper in 
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graceful blue Canton fruit-dish with 
pierced border in the center filled with 
some old-time white garden flowers, such 
as featherfew with the fern-like leaves 
of the “virgin’s bower,” or pale pink and 
white flowering almond; or spring ferns 
with any of the graceful spirgeas or deut- 
zias of early spring, such as Peter’s 
wreath; or our modern autumn beauty, 
the Anemone Japonica. 

There still is bright in my memory a 
table set out bravely with blue Canton, 
with an old silver coaster at each of the 
four corners filled with half pink, half 
blue bachelor’s-buttons; for the blue of 
this flower is one of the few clear, perfect 
zaffre-blues found in nature. 


HOMESTEAD WAS 
ATTRACTIVE 


yellow for side walls, a good warm yel- 
low, not bright like a dandelion by ‘any 
means, but still a strong color; the ceilings 
a flowered paper, in conventional design, 
small, yellow-pink flowers and pale green 
leaves on a deep cream ground. The 
paper on side walls runs clear to the ceil- 
ing, with a three-inch molding placed 
across the angle between wall and ceiling. 
The molding is painted to match papers, 
cream next ceiling, then narrow strip of 
pink like flowers, then yellow like side 
wall, then a touch of green, a deeper tone 
than the leaves. We painted and put up 
moldings ourselves. Off from the parlor 
is a recess with a ceiling lower than that 
of the room; in this we used an inch and a 
half triangular molding, painted cream. 
The woodwork in these rooms is painted 
cream-white, two coats, after first evening 
up the battered woodwork with putty. 
The living-room contains a bookcase 
and bent wood chairs of light oak, three 
rockers, and an easy-chair (odd pieces), a 
stand, a table, a couch, and a “piece of 
furniture.” We tried to find a name for 
the latter, but finally concluded to call it 
as above. It is old mahogany, yellow- 
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brown, and makes a picture against the 
yellow paper. The lower part contains 
three drawers, the upper part sets up per- 
haps ten inches above the top of drawers, 
and has two glass doors, each of which 
has four panes divided by flat half- 
inch strips of wood. Behind the glass 
doors is mother’s best “chany” tea-set, 
white with gilt bands, given her at her 
marriage, thirty-one years ago. A few 
pieces of old china help to make the 
“piece of furniture” attractive. It used 
to stand in one of the bedrooms-upstairs, 
filled with clothes and old books, but 
now fills its place in the living-room in a 
perfectly satisfying and harmonious way. 

Golden brown is the color selected for 
couch, chairs, table-cover, and bookcase 
curtains in this room. A Japanese mat- 
ting covers the floor, and we are going to 
use rag-carpet rugs in golden browns, 
russets, and yellows. 

In the parlor, deep, soft green is the 
prevailing color. The carpet will be, 
when we get it, soft green and brownish 
yellow, with a little warm, brownish red. 
The portiéres in front of recess will be 
green. There is a green divan in recess. 
An old red mahogany “secretary,” very 
tall, stands between two doors, and looks 
extremely well with the cream-white 
paint, and soft yellow paper. There is a 
small square piano on one side of room, 
in space just large enough between a door 
and window. A wagon-chair, such as 
grandfather and grandmother used to sit 
in when they went to church in the lum- 
ber-wagon, has been painted a soft dark 
green, and stands between two windows. 
There are other odd pieces, but the room 
is large, and they have been placed in it 
so that they really look well, in spite of 
the different woods. There is an odd 
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little cupboard built into the wall about 
three and one-half feet from the floor. We 
are going to replace the wooden door with 
a glass one, latticed with wood painted 
to match woodwork. We intend to use 
it as a cabinet for curios. 

Cream net curtains are to be used in 
both rooms. 

A bedroom which opens off the parlor 
has a pretty flowered paper in soft pink 
and green on cream ground, with bow- 
knots of ribbon which match the parlor 
paper. Ceiling calcimined like ground of 
paper, with narrow molding in same 
color. Woodwork same as other rooms. 
Furniture—bedroom set in dark oak. 

A small bedroom upstairs was papered 
in red, white, and green, red rosebuds and 
green leaves on white ground. Ceiling 
whitewashed. We had only old-fash- 
ioned furniture for this room; it was not 
nice wood and had been painted, so we 
repainted it a dark green, like leaves in 
paper. The bedstead is a four-poster, 
and has white counterpane and valance. 
There is a quaint old desk, a chest of 
drawers, and two old colonial chairs. On 
the low side of the room, for the ceiling 


_ slants down, there is a window nearly 


square, which is hung on hinges and 
swings into the room; this is curtained in 
white-dotted muslin, shirred on a small 
brass rod. One dollar and fifty cents 
covers all expense in this room. The re- 
maining four bedrooms are to be left till 
spring, with the exception of the wood- 
work, which has been painted white 
throughout the house. Twenty dollars 
covers the cost of paper, paint, molding, 
etc., for all the work mentioned above. 
You see a great deal can be done with a 
small amount of money, if you are able 
to do the work yourselves. 
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By OLIVER COLEMAN 




















CONCERNING BRASS BE 


AM always delighted when | 
reconcile beauty with 
My theory, broadly stated, i 
anything which is truly useful 


| 


fortable, and sensible is perforce “ bi 
ful”? in the household significance of 


word. Conversely, anything preten: 
be ornamental which is uncomfo1 
illogical, and unusable must be ugly 
least must spoil the beauty of a ro 
house. Like all one’s pet theories, 
are stumbling-blocks over which 
must glide with eyes turned sky 


One of these stub-toes to me has aly 


been the subject of brass beds. 
were clearly sanitary, clearly strong, 
ly could be made comfortable, ar 


I refused to see in them anythin 


beauty. Iam very much pleased, 
fore, to have discovered recently tl 
son for my tripping. I had neve 
the right sort of brass bedstead 
was all; but I have now, and it clea 
way wonderfully. Most brass bed 
are very “ornamental.” The m¢ 


turned and twisted, joined and expai 


panels are introduced, and troubl 
sistently is sought after. I think tl 
hideous. 
work in ritualistic churches. 
long to public buildings, and not 
privacy of home. 

There is a brass bed in a wind 


New York, however, that I shall try 


post 


describe. At each corner there is 
an inch and a quarter square, th 
the head about six feet high, thos 
foot about four, and on the top of 
is a flattened ball. Joining these 
at the head and foot, is a gently c1 


these bars and the horizontal bar 


useful 


They remind me of the | 
Th \ 


DS 
can 


ess, 


that 


m- 
uti- 


that 


r to 
1 

Ne, 

r at 


or 


here 


one 


ward. 
VaVS 
| hey 
lear- 


yet 

of 
‘ Te- 
rea- 
een 


that 


the 


te ads 


is 
led, 


per- 


y are 


rass- 


be- 
the 


in 
to 


at 


t the 


ach 


sts, 


rving 
bar, just lined on the sides. Betw 


een 


aTTV- 


ing the springs are small square up- 
rights about six inches apart, and per- 
haps three-quarters of an inch square. 
That is absolutely all. The brass is 
burnished unusually smooth and brilliant, 
and I am quite satisfied, at last, that 
beauty and usefulness may be reconciled 
even in a brass bedstead. 
UNUSUAL GLASS 
T is so distressing to see Christmas or 
| wedding gifts at just the wrong time 
when one has not the slightest excuse . 
for being extravagant, yet when one 
comes to look for such things, they seem 
so difficult to find. While hurrying 
through a shop filled with all kinds of 
wares that I did not want, it was my ill 
fortune to spy some wonderfully inter- 
esting glass which I felt I must have; 
but how to reconcile my conscience to its 
purchase I have so far failed to discover, 
though in all truth it was far from ex- 
pensive. The glass was delicately thin, 
with a raised design in color. The Rhine- 
wine glasses had a twisted stem, and on 
the bowl in low relief were bunches of 
tiny pale green grapes. The glasses for 
cocktails flared sharply at the bowl, upon 
which were a few red cherries and green 
leaves; the stem and base were also 
green. There was a liqueur bottle, too, so 
wonderfully light that I was almost afraid 
to touch it, and the queer little stopper 
was a mere bubble of blown glass. The 
decoration on this bottle was what might 
be called a “tear” design. The tears 
being irregularly shaped dots in pale 
green. Another liqueur set was sparsely 
covered with quaintly colored flowers, 
decidedly conventionalized. The tum- 
blers for water were of a good shape and 
size, and also in the tear design. This 
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glass is blown by a Bohemian whom this 
firm discovered very poor in the slums 
of New York, and whom they have under 
contract to blow only at their pleasure. 
But alas! he also blows only at his own 
pleasure, being given somewhat to 
tippling, I believe; hence, perhaps, the 
wonderful delicacy of his fancy when 
directed upon wineglasses of various 
kinds. The stock is consequently not 
as well kept up as it should be, and one 
must frequently order some time in 
advance of the date required for delivery. 


THE MACALLISTER 
HOMESTEAD 


ANY architectural critics set 

M great store by the local appro- 
priateness of the material of 

which a building is constructed. 

Thus by rights one should find brick 
buildings in a clay country, stone build- 
ings in a hilly locality, and wooden build- 
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UNUSUAL GLASS BLOWN BY A BOHEMIAN IN 
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THE MAC ALLISTER HOMESTEAD, FORT HUNTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ings in the timber-lands. Of course this 
kind of thing may easily be carried to an 
absurd length, but within proper bounds 
it is a natural development. In parts of 
Pennsylvania, where stone is plentiful, 
the old houses were almost universally 
constructed of the natural field stones, 
and very worthy, comfortable houses did 
they make. 

Profiting by these examples, many of 
the finest country residences in the East 
are now béing constructed of local stone, 
thereby giving the house from the very 
start a sort of home feeling, making it a 
part of its setting, a member of its own 
community, and not, as is frequently the 
case, the appearance of an emigrant, that 
of a foreigner in a strange land. 

I have seen many of these new old 
houses in which the rough, gray stone has 
been used without attempting to quarry 
it into even sizes or square-cut courses. 

This, set in white mortar and with 
white woodwork for trimming, makes very 
attractive-looking places. 

As an example of this sort of work, in a 
truly old house, I have shown the door- 
way of the old MacAllister homestead 
at Fort Hunter, near Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was built in 1814 by Colonel 
Archibald MacAllister upon the founda- 
tions of the English block-house, known 
as Hunter’s Fort, which stood during the 
Revolution upon this high bluff, over- 
looking the Susquehanna River. The 
house has mantels, the marble for which 
was imported from Italy, and when its 
winding staircase was built, it was the 
first of the kind known in central Penn- 
sylvania. Though almost one hundred 
years old, it is in perfect preservation, and 
is to-day, as it was when built, a fine 
example of substantial, homelike Ameri- 
ean architecture. 


AS TO FALSE PROPHETS 


INCE the establishment of Tue 
S House BravtiFut, it is wonderful 
to see how many magazines at- 
tempting to fill the same field 
have been put forth. Some of these aim 
to lead the wandering fancies of their 
readers into safe channels of taste as well 
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as those of practical household matters. 
In many cases it is the “stone-blind” 
leading him whose sight is failing. I 
recently ran across such a magazine, in 
which I read the following astounding 
“Decorative Hints”: “For a wide door- 
way buy a grille that may be purchased 
at almost any department store, hang 
artistically under it a ‘drape’ of rich 
terra-cotta, and if a finishing touch is 
desired, you may hang in the center of 
the door a large brass ring, upon which 
you may wire a stuffed parrot. It will 
look very natural and artistic.” Think 
of it! And this was seriously intended 
as a guide and mentor for some poor be- 
fogged woman, in need of sound advice, 
to burn up all her trash and return as 
near as possible to the unaffected sim- 
plicity of her forefathers. This same 
publication had long articles upon “ Fix- 
ing up Cosies,” the latter word I find an 
abbreviation to designate that abomi- 
nation of abominations, a so-called “ cosey 
corner.” Beware of false prophets! 

When the magazine in question de- 
scended from esthetics to the lowly 
plane of practical household questions, it 
struck upon sure ground and became a 
shining beacon. In the same issue con- 
taining the above aberrations were ex- 
cellent methods for washing flannels with- 
out shrinking, and such a thorough de- 
scription of how to eradicate bugs and 
cockroaches from a house that I cut it 
out for future reference. 

So it goes, every man to his task. 


LAMP-SHADES 
| AMP-SHADES are very difficult, 


as I have frequently had occasion 

to remark. Some very sensible 

ones, which though not at all new 
have impressed me very favorably for the 
first time, are Japanese in origin, and are 
made of a frame of thin black lacquer 
of a low, squatty shape, with panels of 
beautifully decorated rice paper between. 
In some ways a paper shade is always ob- 
jectionable from the fire department’s 
standpoint, but these are so very light 
and thin that they could be burned with- 
out endangering anything else. 

















WINDOW-BOXES 


HEN one considers the gre: 
advantages possessed by i 
window-boxes as com} 


with earthen plant croc 


seems strange that the former are s 
used. In a good window-box plant 


be grown with much less trouble th 


flower-pots, and with greater certail 
success. 
much nearer to garden conditions 


give the plant more room for its root 
well as more uniformity in moistur 


temperature. 


Perhaps the greatest 


that due to the rapid evaporation 
the whole surface—not only above 
all around. The result is, that the 
almost inevitably dry out frequently 
consequently the healthy growth « 
plant is checked. 
account that better results are oft 


tained by growing house-plants it 
cans, or in the better Japanese jardiniér 
in which the glazed sides prevent eva 


tion. In a good window-box the 


end is attained by the larger content 


the painted sides. 
A good window-box should bs 
enough and deep enough to afford 


room for the roots of the plants 1 


grown in them. It should rest 
brackets below the window-sill, tl 


of the box coming about to the sill 
be held in place by screws, so that 
box may be removed when one so di 


It may well be finished in the sam¢ 


as the interior of the house, the insid 


the box being thoroughly painted or 


For in such a box one ean 


difficulty 
perienced by those who grow house-p] 
in the ordinary earthenware croc 


It is largely o1 
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wise so treated as to prevent the permea- 
tion of moisture into the wood. Such 
boxes may be most successfully used in 
rooms with large windows and abundant 
light, the danger where there is little light 
being that the plants will grow scraggly. 

For several years the chief living-room 
in my own home has been made attractive 
through the winter by a large window- 
box beside a good-sized south window. 
Early each summer it has been taken out 
and refilled with fresh earth, the old plants 
being either thrown away or cut back 
nearly to the roots. We have generally 
stocked it with scarlet geraniums, as the 
profuse foliage and rich blossoms make 
on the whole one of the most satisfactory 
displays possible under house conditions. 
At each end of the box tubers of the 
Madeira vine were planted. These grew 
rapidly upward over a wire frame arched 
beside the window, making, after a few 
weeks, a green and beautiful bower. 

A most satisfactory way to use window- 
boxes is for the growth of bulbs. In 
autumn a rather narrow box, as long as 
the window is wide, is filled with garden 
soil, in which bulbs of daffodils or other 
spring flowering sorts are planted. Then 
the box is left in the cellar until a good 
root growth is established, after which it is 
placed by the window for the flowers to 
bloom. 


FLOWER TABLES 


NE of the encouraging signs of the 
() times as regards the simple dis- 
play of flowers, for which these 
pages stand, is the increasing use 


of special flower tables where the blos- 
soms are shown alone, without the jostling 
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proximity of inharmonious things. This 
is a long step forward, for when it is taken 
the love of simplicity in the arrangement 
of the flowers themselves is sure to in- 
crease, and the providing of harmonious 
and adequate receptacles is sure to follow. 

Even in the selection of the tables, 
however, there is opportunity for good 
taste to show itself. Many of the teak- 
wood tables and their imitations are too 
ornate for the lover of simplicity. Choose 
those of strong and simple lines, so pro- 
portioned as to be in themselves things 
of beauty, and to serve admirably in 
setting off a beautiful array of flowers. 
One or two such tables cannot fail to have 
a lasting value in any home. 


A NEW FLOWER PEST 


URING the last few years a very 
1): troublesome insect has appeared 
in many greenhouses. It is com- 
monly called the white fly or 
plant-house Aleyrodes, 
and has been increas- 
ingly destructive since 
its first appearance. In 
a recent bulletin, Mr. W. 
E. Britton of Connecti- 
cut gives a full discus- 
sion of the pest. He 
says that the eggs are 
laid on the under sides 
of the leaves, and the 
young larve, or nymphs, 
attach themselves to the 
leaf and injure it by 
sucking the sap. This 
causes the leaves to dry 
up and die, so that 
finally the whole plant 
may be killed. The life 
history is as follows: 
The plant-house Aley- 
rodes in all its stages is 
found on the under sides 
of the leaves, and seldom 
anywhere else unless dis- 
turbed. The eggs are 
laid on the leaves, per- 
haps when the plant is 
small, and as the new 
leaves are formed these 
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become the ovipositing places. Thus the 
lower leaves of large and badly infested 
plants are usually completely covered on 
their under surfaces with the empty skins 
from which the adults have emerged. 
These leaves are the first to wither and 
drop. Those next higher up on the plant 
will show nymphs and pupe; still higher 
we shall find younger and newly hatched 
nymphs, while on the upper leaves will 
be the adults, the females often laying 
eggs. 

The eggs are light green or nearly white 
at first, but soon change to a dark color, 
and hatch in eleven days. The newly 
hatched larva moves about for a short 
time, then becomes stationary and resem- 
bles a scale insect. It increases in size 
for a time, and when fully grown changes 
to a yellowish color. Still more impor- 
tant changes are taking place inside. This 
is called the pupa stage. Finally the 
skin cracks open along the median line 
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of the back, and transversely through the 


caret-shaped line, and the fully developed 
insect appears. It is pure white, much 
resembling a tiny moth, and is entirely 
covered with particles of wax. The old 
pupa skins remain attached to the leaf 
for a long time. It is not known how 
long the insects live after becoming adults. 
From the laying of the egg to the time 
that the adult comes forth requires a period 


of about five weeks. 

In greenhouses fumigating with hy 
cyanic acid gas has been found to kill these 
white flies, though there is danger that 
plants may be injured unless the period 
of exposure is very short. 


TOSA POTTERY 


NE of the best sorts of Japanese 
pottery to be found in the shops 
of our larger cities is the Tosa 


pottery, although unfortunately 
it is not very commonly met with. The 
three principal characteristics of 
ware, so far as I may judge fro 
pieces in my collection, are good colors in 
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subdued tones of gray and brown and 
green; the excellent forms and the ad- 
mirable simplicity of the decoration by 
means of relief modeling. In one good 
jar this decoration consists simply of a 
few bare branches with swollen buds, one 
or two of ‘which have burst into bloom, 
standing out from the otherwise smooth 
surface, and of the same color as that sur- 
face. The glaze is smooth, with no 
crackle. In another jar, of cylindrical 
form, the glaze is distinctly crackled, and 
the decoration consists of a conven- 
tionalized outline of a heron in lines of 
fine relief. 

Such jars as these serve admirably for 
flower receptacles. For they conform to 
the essential principle that the receptacle 
is not by brilliant hues to attract atten- 
tion from the flowers above, and yet they 
are so beautiful in their lines and colorings 
that when not required for floral use they 
may well be displayed as objects of art 
in themselves. 

It is a pleasure to know that some of 
the Japanese potters are remaining true 
to the traditions of their art, and are not 
being debauched by the demands of the 
foreign markets. And it is to be hoped 
that the readiness with which such good 
ware as the Tosa pieces sell will encourage 
these artists to continue frue to their tra- 
ditions. 


THE LOVE OF FLOWERS 


HE cold days and long evenings of 
midwinter give us abundant op- 
portunity to think over the flowers 

of seasons past, and to plan for 

those of the seasons to come. And even 
more, perhaps, they enable us to get a 
truer perspective as to the results of our 
gardening, seeing better which were true 
to nature and so worth while, and which 
were simply the results of following a 
passing fashion. This is the time also, 
to read the books of the garden-lovers, and 
to try to get clearly in mind the principles 
to apply in our planning. As a help to 
this I hope every lover of flowers will read 
that chapter in Forbes Watson’s Flowers 
and Gardens entitled “Faults in Garden- 
ing,” for it is a plea for simplicity that 
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every amateur should heed. One phase 
of this discussion is of such interest that I 
quote it here: 

“My chief accusation, then,” wrote Mr. 
Watson, “is, that gardeners are teaching 
us to think too little about the plants in- 
dividually, and to look at them chiefly as 
an assemblage of beautiful colors. It is 
difficult in those blooming masses to 
separate one from another; all produce so 
much the same sort of impres- 
sion. The consequence is, 
people see the flowers on the 
beds without caring to know 
anything about them or even 
to ask their names. It was 
different in the older gardens, 
because there was just variety 
there, the plants strongly con- 
trasted with each other, and 
we were ever passing from the 
beautiful to the curious. Now, 
we get little of quaintness or 
mystery, or of the strange, 
delicious thought of being lost 
and embosomed in a tall, rich 
wood of flowers. All is clear, 
definite, and classical —the 
work of a too narrow and ex- 
clusive taste, as was that of 
Pope and other writers of his 
school. Compare this with the 
work of Nature when she pro- 
duces a striking effect, as in 
the South American forests. 
The magnificence of these is 
too much fcr a poetic mind. 
It is something absolutely be- 
wildering and embarrassing, 
and yet just a dim hint of 
what God could show us if he 
opened the full treasures of 
his splendor; but here there 
is endless variety, the most 
diverse forms of beauty side 
by side with every description 
of strange, uncouth, enormous 
growth —cactus, palm, and 
plantain—bound together with 
rope-like lianas, and orchids 
everywhere bursting out upon 
the trees. Consequently the 
effect is right; we are not 
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tempted to lose sight of the individuals in 
the masses, though bewildered by the 
multitude of their claims. And there is 
the same variety in some of the rhododen- 
dron-covered uplands of Switzerland, 
whose effect in its kind more nearly 
resembles what our gardeners desire. 
“This constant reveling in a blaze of 
color, without any proper relief, begets 
an indifference to the simple wild flowers, 





COMET ASTERS IN A JAPANESE VASE ON A 
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which seem tame and insipid to eyes 1 
have been injured by excessive stimul 


Now, none can have a healthy lov 
flowers unless he loves the wild ones 


a garden the plants are kept in well 
haved restraint, but we must watch tl 
ways when they are wholly free, wv 
each can choose the home it fancies | 
and root and wrestle for existence tl] 
disposing of its flowers and branches v 


the utmost possible carelessness 
other interests than its own, yet som« 


producing an effect of almost perfect h 


mony and peace. And under n 
cumstances need our wild flowers 


insipid to eyes that are rightly train 


I had a foxglove on the table last su 
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whose bells were dropping, when there 
came in a little bunch of geraniums and 
other greenhouse plants. My first thought 
was, ‘How the poor foxglove is killed 
by the comparison!’ But even as I said 
it there appeared such delicacy of tinting 
in the spotted markings within the bells, 
that the geraniums for a time shrank 
back abashed. 

“And the false treatment of gardeners, 
old and new, being here alike in fault, 
has actually resulted in making some 
plants unpopular. We often hear people 
complaining of the tulip as a stiff, un- 
gainly flower; but it only looks so when 
cultivated quite out of its natural ap- 
pearance, and planted in formal rows 
with stems as stiff as ramrods. Lay aside 
the false criteria of excellence, and scatter 
the flowers here and there by twos and 
threes, or even in greater numbers, and 
you will no longer complain of their want 
of beauty, or be troubled at their speedy 
fading. The leaves will be a delightful 
object to watch from February to May. 
But people will not see the beauty of 
scattered plants. I remember looking 
at a show of highly cultivated tulips, and 
contrasting it with two flowers altogether 
untrained, which stood upon the open 
bed of a garden little better than a wilder- 
ness. One of the flowers was yellow, and 
the other a deep, rich red; and the sun 
shining through the latter gave it a 
transparency which made it glow like 
wine. I would sooner have had those 
two neglected flowers than all the exhi- 
bition.” 


A NEW CALLA 


T a recent meeting of the Massa- 
A chusetts Horticultural Society, a 

medal was awarded to Mr. J. 

Tailby for a new yellow calla 
with variegated leaves, that promises to 
be useful for outdoor planting. A cor- 
respondent of American Gardening says 
it is the result of crossing Richardia 
Elliotana with R. Albo-Maculata. “The 
foliage is much more vigorous and prettily 
spotted, while the spathes are a beautiful 
shade of primrose-yellow, and produced 
with greater profusion than with either 
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parent. Single bulbs planted but six 
weeks have as many as four expanded 
flowers already, with more to follow. 
This calla promises to be one of the most 
valuable of summer outdoor decorative 
plants, especially as there is no need of its 
ever being grown under glass. Mr. Tailby 
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plants out the dormant bulbs about the 
latter part of May, and they grow at once, 
flowering all the season until fall, when 
the tops are cut off with a scythe, the. 
tubers thoroughly ripened, and then stored 
in a cellar, like potatoes, until planting- 
time again. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
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ATMOSPHERIC VITIATION 


By MARION TALBOT 


4 A\HE subject of atmospheric vitia- 
tion is one which is constantly 
claiming more and more attention. 
Sanitarians now agree that impure 

air has more to do with the condition of 

health than either poor food or poor water. 

Parkes says: “Average mortality in- 

creases quite regularly with density of 

population. Density of population usual- 
ly implies poverty and insufficient food 
and unhealthful work; but its main con- 
comitant condition is impurity of air, 

and when this condition is removed a 

very dense and very poor population may 

be perfectly healthy.” 

The air may affect health by variations 
in the amount or condition of its normal 
constituents, moisture, for example; by 
differences in physical properties, that is, 
it may be superheated or rarified; or by 
the presence of impurities. While the 
immense effect of impure air cannot for a 
moment be doubted, it is not always easy 
to assign to each impurity its definite 
action. The inquiry is, in fact, in its 
infancy. When impure air does not pro- 
duce any very striking disease, its in- 
jurious effects may be overlooked. The 
evidences of injury to health are found 
in a larger proportion of days lost from 
sickness, in an increase in the severity of 
many diseases, which though not caused 


are influenced by impure air, and in a 
higher rate of mortality, especially among 
children. 

We find poor people sometimes exist- 
ing to a great age in poor, unventilated 
houses, but they are often sick and feeble. 
If a person cannot earn his living, or de- 
sires to fast like Dr. Tanner, then his 
best plan is to shut himself up in a close 
room without air, take no exercise, not 
fret at all, lie down in quiet and repose, 
and then he will be able to exist a long 
time on a very little money. On the 
contrary, when persons think they are 
able to earn their own living, and feel 
a desire to use their God-given powers 
and enjoy physical health and strength, 
the more pure air they have, provided 
they can have wholesome food and exer- 
cise too, the better and greater will be 
the amount of physical and mental labor 
they can perform. The effect of the 
fresh air is to accelerate the functions of 
the body, and thus enable more work to be 
done. The following is an example: 
Fresh air was supplied to a workroom 
where some dressmakers had been work- 
ing in a very close atmosphere; the dress- 
makers complained that the ventilation 
increased their appetite, and that unless 
their wages were raised to enable them 
to buy food they would prefer to have 
the close atmosphere restored; but it was 
found that they did much less work in a 
day in the close atmosphere than they 
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did with the due amount of ventilat 
and that the additional work was v 
more than the additional sum for wa 
The employer had the good sense to | 
on supplying fresh air. 

If such*statements as these ar 
why is it;that such general indiffer 
in regard to the importance of fresl 
prevails? We find that people ar 
only indifferent, but they actually qi 
what seems to be the experience of 
ages, and claim that in the olden 1 
when no attention was paid to ventila 
people got on very well, and indeed 
quite free from many of the physical 
ments to which the present genera 
is subject. The fallacy in this line 
argument is clearly pointed out by Ch 
Kingsley in his lecture, “The 
Breaths.” To the question, “Why 
all this fuss about ventilation ?—our 
fathers got on very well without it, 
replies, “Our grandfathers did noth 
thekind. They got on veryill. The 
fered from epidemics and pestilence: 
every kind. The average of humar 
in England has increased twent 
per cent since the reign of Geo 
When they did get on very well, th 
so because they got ventilation in 
of themselves. Luckily for them, 


homes were illy built, their door ] 
windows would not shut, their | : 
were full of draughts. Now our rs 
and windows shut only too tight. We 
have plate-glass instead of lattices, l 
we have replaced the draughty 


smoky but really wholesome open 

ney, with its wide corners and settl . 
narrow registers and even by STOVE Ve 
have done all we can, in fact, to sea r- 
selves up hermetically from the op ? 
and to breathe our own breaths ove 1 
Over again; and we pay the penalty O 
doing in a thousand ways unknown to 


our ancestors, through whose roo! i] 
the winds of heaven whistled, and 10 
were glad enough to shelter then S 
from draughts in the sitting-room 1e 
high screen. round the fire, and in the 
sleeping-room by the thick curtains of 
the four-post bedstead, which i Ww 


rapidly before a 


disappearing 
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civilization. We therefore absolutely re- 
quire to make for ourselves the very 
ventilation from which our ancestors tried 
to escape.” We must not forget, there- 
fore, that the better a house is built the 
more atention we need to pay to ventila- 
tion. In most houses, indeed, a little air 
comes through the cracks of the windows 
and doors in thin, attenuated streams of 
health. Copious quantities of air are 
needed, however, for the proper mainte- 
nance of physical vigor. 

It is impossible to avoid some of the 
sources of contamination. The aim must 
be to get rid of the foul air as speedily 
as possible, and to supply its place with 
fresh air, which will also serve to render 
less harmful the impurities which remain. 

How can the foul air in our houses be 
removed and replaced by fresh air? 

There are manifold devices for effecting 
this. Countless systems of ventilation 
and contrivances of different kinds prove 
very perplexing. Books and treatises 
with conflicting advice are confusing 
rather than helpful. They seem to have 
in common only one point, that they 
wind up with a general formula on the im- 
portance of ventilation. 

We must, therefore, assume that there 
is no one method adapted to all cases, and 
not attempt to lay down rules in regard 
to matters of detail. What may be good 
in one building or room may be of no 
avail in another. There are, however, 
certain principles which we can follow. 

The feet are to be kept warm and the 
head cool. 

Air is to come in as directly as possible 
from outdoors. 

There are to be no draughts. 

We can use three forces in natural ven- 
tilation; viz., diffusion, winds, the differ- 
ence in weight of masses of air of unequal 
temperature. Let us take an ordinary 
house, just at we find it, without any 
special appliances for ventilation. Then 
let us remember that there is a steady 
upward current of air through a house, 
as shown by the discolored ceilings. As 
the warm air rises it carries with it its 
impurities, and may be let out through 
the upper part of the house by opening 
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a window or a skylight or a trap-door 
over the stairway. The current of air 
will thus be made more effective. It is 
evidently not enough to let fresh air 
in; we must provide a place by which 
the foul air can go out. This is in- 
deed the more important provision of the 
two. The old-fashioned idea was, that 
bad air was heavier than good, as it 
contained more carbon dioxide and other 
heavy matter, and although warm when 
leaving the body, soon became chilled 
and settled on the floor, forming a layer 
which should be removed at that point. 
This is not true. Gases are very diffusible, 
and moreover the tendency of warm air 
to rise is an important factor in the case. 
But it is undoubtedly a fact that there 
is much econdmy of heat if the air can 
be removed at the lower part of the 
room. To effect this there must be some 
device to offset the natural current up- 
wards. Houses, therefore, which are built 
with a view to securing good air have con- 
trivances by which the bad air is forced 
out by mechanical means or by a heated 
chimney. Here comes in the usefulness 
of open fires. The chimney becomes 
heated, and there is a strong upward 
draught which draws the air from all 
parts of the room. Fireplaces without 
fire are of little or no avail; but a lamp 
set in the fireplace will furnish the neces- 
sary heat. Flues or pipes in the chimney, 
if kept warm, will carry off air from a 
room. Exhaust-fans may be used if 
there is power available for working 
them. 

So much for getting rid of bad air. 
How shall we let in good air? If we let it 
in directly from outdoors, we must be 
careful not to have it come as a draught. 
In the ideal house, the air is admitted 
by flues, which can be heated or not as is 
necessary. In the ordinary house the 
use of the windows has to be depended 
upon more or less for a quick change of air. 
If persons are not exposed to the draught, 
the windows may be thrown open for a 
longer or shorter time. The most efficient 
and safe way of using windows as venti- 
lators is to place a board under the lower 
sash. The air will then come in where 
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the two sashes cross, and as it goes up- 
ward will be warmed a little before it 
reaches the people in the room. The 
difference in temperature between house 
and outdoor air should regulate opening 
windows. When the difference is great, 
more air will come in through a crack 
than will come in through a wide-open 
window when there is no difference. A 
great amount of air makes its way in 
through cracks and walls and by diffusion, 
and thus fortunately ventilation is going 
on in most houses in spite of the efforts 
of housekeepers to keep everything sealed 


up. 

The following specific directions may be 
of service: The living-rooms should be 
thoroughly aired at least once a day. 
The windows should be so arranged that 
they can be lowered easily from the top, 
or there should be an outlet from above 
the chandeliers leading to the chimney 
flue. If a sitting-room is used also as a 
sleeping-room, it should be aired before 
bedtime. The chamber windows and 
closet door should be opened as soon as 
the occupant leaves the room in the 
morning. If a room is occupied a large 
part of the day by a good many people, 
the windows should be opened occasionally 
for a few minutes at a time, when the 
family are at their meals or occupied 
elsewhere. The member of the family 
who is the last to retire should thoroughly 
air the room where the family have been 
sitting, in order to prevent the impure 
air from making its way into other parts 
of the house through the night. It is 
very desirable that a room should be 
ventilated as speedily as possible after the 
air has become impure. The kitchen 
should have special devices for ventila- 
tion; but they should be arranged so as 
not to interfere with the draught of the 
range or stove. Among such devices may 
be mentioned windows or openings on 
opposite sides, a ventilating flue in the 
chimney, a hood over the range or special 
kettles, and register ventilators which 
can be opened or closed. 

Accurate methods of determining the 
purity of air are difficult and complex. 
A simple contrivance corresponding to 
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the thermometer for measuring the 
perature would be a boon. In def 

of it, the best substitute is the sen 
smell, even though some impurities 

not be detected in this way. When 

air seems impure or foul on enteri1 

from outdoors, measures should be 

at once to replace it with clean ait 

must be remembered that the ser 

smell is easily dulled. It is impo 
accordingly for a person who has | 
long in a given atmosphere to judgs 
purity by the sense of smell. He 
take several whiffs of fresh air first 


THE DAUGHTER AND THE 
DUST-PAN 
By SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRII 


OME months ago, an observe! 
notes the signs of the times 
reports his conclusions to a v 
read periodical experienced a 

vous shock which he described in 
terms. His early domestic tradit 
were overborne; he feared the vision « 
grandmother’s ghost; he was not sur 
he saw and heard aright. The cil 
stances were these: he was making 
upon a lady for whose housekeeping 1d 
he had cherished the highest respect 
and cake were served; and throug! 
awkwardness of some one present a 1 
ber of crumbs were thrown upon 
floor. Whereupon, the hostess dir 
her young daughter to take the hi 
broom and brush the crumbs undert h 
the rug. In reply to the remonstra 
of the daughter expressed in words, a1 
that of the Spectator € xpressed in a 
of unconsciously revealed surprise 
proceeded to explain that the maid 
very tired after a hard day’s work 
should not be disturbed in the mid 
her afternoon’s for a little 
which could just as well wait until 1 
ing to be cared for. She admitted 
hers was a novel way of m«¢ eting that 
ticular mishap, but proclaimed it su] 
to the methods of earlier days, wh 


grandmothers, cumberéd with mucl 
ing, lost all sense of proportion, a1 
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all domestic matters with undue serious- 
ness. 

The puzzled spectator accepted the ex- 
planation; and while he felt a doubt as to 
his ability to make peace with his grand- 
mother’s ghost should she appear before 
him, he acknowledged the superiority of 
latter-day housekeepers. 

Undoubtedly the hostess was right; 
there was no need of calling the weary 
maid from her well-earned rest; and per- 
haps the grandmother would have taken 
more to heart such a contretemps, though 
it is probable that in the older time, 
as in more recent days, bluff found its 
place in the policy of the successful 
housekeeper. The question that arises is 
this: Was the choice of the hostess 
limited to the alternative either of sending 
for the maid, and thus breaking up her 
afternoon’s rest, or of sweeping the 
crumbs under the rug? Grant that the 
presence of the crumbs on the floor was 
not cause for giving the room a thorough 
cleaning, there was still opportunity for 
choice. Can a reason be given why the 
daughter, the agent through whom this 
slovenly makeshift was wrought, could 
not have been directed to use the same 
hearth-broom, and with it to brush the 
crumbs on to a dust-pan, which could have 
been easily and quickly brought, or on to 
the pretty brass shovel, which probably 
made part of the fireplace equipment, 
and showed by its cleanly shine the 
daintiness of the household ways? In 
either of these receptacles the crumbs 
could have been honestly and finally dis- 
posed of. The well-bred, sensible daugh- 
ter would have been more than willing 
to be so frankly clean, as well as con- 
siderate; and all present would have en- 
joyed the sense of being admitted into the 
spirit of a household where genuine 
thought for others led to the performance 
of kindly and honest service. 

In the argument of the hostess was one 
subtle and vicious fallacy which should 
be noted. She maintained an absolutely 
false attitude towards a most necessary 
and respectable article of household fur- 
niture, the dust-pan. What she said con- 
tained this sequence of reasoning: to re- 
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move crumbs with a dust-pan is a menial 
service; only the hired maid can perform 
such services; as she cannot now be called, 
the service must go undone. One is 
tempted to ask, in the slang of the street, 
“What’s the matter with the dust-pan?” 
There is no need of glorifying this humble 
if useful article. The fashion which pre- 
vailed a few years ago of adorning it with 
hand-painted sprays of goldenrod or 
poppies, tying it with a huge bow of 
ribbon, and using it as a mural decoration, 
is well gone by; but if its day of glorifica- 
tion is past, it need not be scorned, and 
there is no reason why, on the proper 
occasion, it should not be wielded by 
the daughter of the house as well as the 
hearth-broom, the needle, or perhaps the 
bow of a violin. The truth is, there is no 
service which is inherently menial. To 
classify services in this way is to adopt 
an undemocratic and false attitude tow- 
ards the obligations of the household. 
This false basis for her argument 
naturally led the hostess into wrong con- 
clusions. This argument had proceeded 
to the point that the menial service had 
to go undone; but the conventionalities 
would not permit it to be frankly left 
unperformed; if other callers should come 
in, they might not be able to perceive the 


connection between the untidy floor and - 


the lady’s thoughtfulness of her maid. 
And so pretense must be made that the 
service had been duly performed, and 
the daughter was called on to lend a hand 
in “keeping up appearances.” If there 
is one lesson a girl cannot learn too soon, 
it is that of perfect honesty in her cleanli- 
ness as in her money dealings and in her 
language. But in this one act of sweeping 
the crumbs under the rug, the daughter 
was trained in undemocratic distinctions 
in household services and untrue methods 
of performing them. It is not by such 
changes that the methods of our over- 
serious grandmothers are to be improved 
on. The truly democratic view was 
that expressed by the poet: 
‘‘Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 

All actions, whether connected with 

household service or not, done as by God’s 
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grace, become thereby fine—are equally 
honorable. If this be granted, the dust- 
pan becomes sufficiently respectable to 
be seen in the hands of the daughter of 
the home, as well as in those of the “hired 
girl”; and there is no place or cause for 
shifty methods, said to be progressive, 
but in reality most slovenly. If the 
spectator had attempted to force an en- 
counter with his grandmother’s ghost, 
there is little question that his new logic 
would have been easily overborne, and 
his ancient traditions would have surely 
gained new vigor and a stronger hold 
upon him. 


A CELLAR CATECHISM 


VERY householder should be thor- 
oughly informed about the con- 
struction of the cellar of her house. 
Its care and use demand her intelli- 

gent interest, for the reason that it not 
only serves her conscious purposes, but 
is acting all the time, whether she will 
or no, as the reservoir of air from which 
the rooms upstairs are supplied. A 
German experiment showed that in a 
heated house all the air which was origi- 
nally in the basement moved upwards, 
and in a short time about half was found 
in the first story, one third in the second, 
and one fourth in the third. There is 
small wonder, considering the state in 
which some cellars are kept, that families 
often seek “change of air” for their 
health! 

If the air in the ground surrounding the 
house is impure because of broken sewers 
or drains, leaky gas-pipes or decomposing 
waste matter, then special precautions 
must be taken to have the walls and floor 
inpervious, so that none of this bad air 
shall enter. Brick and stone seem very 
compact, but in reality air can pass 
through them quite readily, so they 
should be coated with tar or asphalt, or 
treated in such a way as to make-them 
quite air-tight. 

Dampness should not be allowed to 
permeate the walls and floor. This will 
not occur if measures are taken to keep 
out air; the methods adopted for the one 
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difficulty suffice for the other. 
happens, however, that the ground ai 
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It 


often 


is so clean that no great expense need be 


incurred to keep it out. 
water may best be turned aside by lay 


drains at small cost outside the 


walls. Many a housekeeper has to 
dure a wet cellar, when at little tr 
and expense the conditions could 
greatly bettered. 


in many cases give adequate draina 
The following questions are sugg 


as a guide to the housekeeper. An af 


ative answer 
“all’s well.” 


1. If the sorrounding soil is dan 


In that cass 


A trench of ston 
coarse gravel near the cellar wall 


will give assuranc 


there subsoil drains? 


2. Is the filling next the cella 


of gravel or coarse sand? 


3. Are the foundation walls buil 
damp-proof courses, so that moistu 


not penetrate them? 


4. Is at least half the height of tl 
lar above the level of the ground? 


4 


freely? 


6. Can the windows be opened ( 
7. Is the floor of impervious mat 
preferably Portland cement over a 


5. Are the windows of such a 
so placed that they can admit light a1 


> 


of asphalt, if the ground is damp? 
8. Is the cellar always dry? 


9. If not, do you know the reaso. 


can you remedy it? 


10. Isthe cellar free from objectio 


odors? 


11. Are you 


careful to prevel 


accumulation of useless articles? 


12. Do you whitewash the cella 


lime twice a year? 
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THE ASSOCIAT 
OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA 


STRIKING proof of the gr 
interest in the larger and 
significant aspects of home 


EXHIBIT OF 


O17 


nomics is the fact that at th 


cent annual meeting, in Washingt 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna 
le 


organization mié 


if 


up of over three 


sand women college graduates, an entire 
session was devoted to the subject. A 
special feature of the meeting- was an 
exhibit of certain developments in home 
economies, illustrating some of the more 
important tendencies toward hygienic, 
esthetic, and efficient living. The hope 
of the organizers of the exhibit was, that 
original research in this direction of 
social betterment would be stimulated 
by showing the little that has been done 
and the large work that remains to be 
done in the utilization of present knowl- 
edge towards this end. As such a pur- 
pose is not of local or temporary interest, 
it may be expected that other com- 
munities, alive to the importance of the 
subject, will arrange to have the benefit 
of the exhibit for a definite period. The 
fact that it is under the direction of Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology insures its practi- 
cal as well as scientific character. 

Special emphasis is placed on the sub- 
ject of shelter. Many workers and stu- 
dents believe that all movements for 
social betterment must have improve- 
ment in housing as a definite aim, since 
the right solution of many problems 
affecting the life of the individual, the 
family, and the community can be found 
only if right conditions of shelter prevail. 
The hygiene of the home, then, very prop- 
erly makes up one section of the exhibit, 
and plans, photographs and different 
kinds of apparatus and furnishings illus- 
trate points good and bad. 

The section on home economics ap- 
plied to clothing has as its end to show 
that ventilation of the body’s surface 
demands thought in order to secure the 
greatest efficiency of the individual. 

The combination of good materials in 
right proportions for the best and most 
economical nourishment of men is shown 
in the food section. Many households 
are so unorganized as to make inevitable 
a great waste of food, of money, and of 
energy. Accordingly, business methods 
make the subject of a section, while a 
study of methods employed in giving in- 
struction in house economics completes 
the exhibit. 
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CHAPTER X 
TWO IN A TRAP 


rT H’ juke sent his card up, sir,” 
said Turk, when his master was 
once more in his rooms at the 
Bellevue. Turk was _ looking 
eminently respectable in a new suit of 
blue serge. 

“When?” asked Phil, glancing at La- 
selli’s card. He had forgotten the Italian, 
and the sight of his name recalled the plot 
unpleasantly. 

“Bout eleven o’elock. I watched him 
leave th’ hotel an’ go down that street 
over there—th’ same one you took a 
little earlier.” 

“Watching me, I suspect. Haven’t 
seen that detective fellow, have you, 
Turk? You ought to be able to scent a 
detective three miles away.” 

“T can’t scent in this language, sir.” 

Early in the evening, as Quentin was 
leaving the hotel for a short stroll, he met 
the duke. The Italian accosted him 
familiarly, and asked if he were trying to 
find a cool spot. 

“T thought a ride on the tram-cars might 
cool me off a bit,” said Phil. 

“T know the city quite well, and I, too, 
am searching for relief from the heat. 
Do you object to company in your ride or 
stroll?” 

“Happy to have you, I assure you. If 
you'll be good enough to wait here for a 
moment, till I find my stick, I’ll be with 
you.” The duke bowed politely, and Phil 
hastened back to his rooms. He secured 
his stick, and did more. Like a wise 


young man, he bethought himself of a 
possible trap, and the quest of the stick 
gave him the opportunity to instruct Turk 
to follow him and the duke, and to be 
where he was needed in case of an emer- 
gency. 

The tall, fresh-faced American in his 
flannels, and the short, bearded Italian in 


. his trim frock coat and silk hat, strolled 


leisurely forth into the crowded Place du 
Palais. 

“Shall we walk a while, and then find 
a café where we may have something to 
drink?” asked the duke, his English so 
imperfect that no writer could reproduce 
it. 

“T am in your hands, and at your 
mercy,” said the other, clinging close to 
him as they merged into the crowd. 

“May I ask if you have many friends 
in Brussels?’”’ Under the politeness of the 
inquiry Quentin, with amusement, saw 
the real interest. Looking calmly into the 
Italian’s beady eyes, he said: 

“TI know but four persons here, and 
you are included in the list. My servant 
is another. Mrs. and Miss Garrison are 
old and particular friends, you know. In 
fact, my dear duke, I don’t believe I 
should have come to Brussels at all were 
they not here.” 

“They are most charming and agree- 
able,’ murmured the duke. “This is 
such a frightful crowd. Shall we not cross 
to the other side?” 

“What’s the use? I used to play foot- 
ball—you don’t know what that is, I sup- 

and I'll show you how to get 
through a mob. Get in front—that’s 
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right—and I'll bring up in the r 
Laughing to himself, he brought his 
frame up against the little man’s back 
surged forward. Sure enough, they 
“through the mob,” but the duk« 
the volley end of the battering 
Never in all his life had he mad 
hurried and seemingly unnecessary 
gress through a blockading crow: 
roisterers. When they finally went | 
ing into the half-deserted rue de la Ma 
leine, his silk hat was awry, his 
posure was ruffled, and he was very ! 
out of breath. Phil, supremely at 
heaved a sigh of satisfaction, dra‘ 
from the Italian a half-angry, half 
miring glance. 

“Much easier than I thought,” 
Quentin, puffing quietly at his cigar 

“We did it very nicely,” agreed 
other, with a brave effort to equal 
American’s unconcern. Nevertheles 
said to himself many times beforé 
reached the broad Boulevard Ans; 
that never had he taken such a “sti 
and never had he known how littl 
ference there was between a steam a 
human propeller. He almost forgot 
they sat at a small table in front of a « 
to institute his diplomatic search fo1 
real object of the American’s presen: 
Brussels. 

It was twelve’ o’clock when they 
turned to the hotel, after a rather pic 
esque evening in the gay cafés. 

Here is what the keen little It 
deduced: Quentin was to remail 
Brussels until he took a notion to go s 
where else; Quentin had seen the pr 
driving on the Paris boulevards; the 
de la Cambre offers every attraction 
man who enjoys driving; the Amer 
slept with a revolver near his pillow, 
his man-servant had killed six or s 
men in the United States because of 
marvelous skill with the pistol; Quer 
was a most unsophisticated young : 
with honesty and innocence in his fi 
eyes, although they sometimes grew ra 
searching ; he could only be overcome 
cunning; he was in love with Miss ( 
rison. 

Quentin’s « 


Nnelusions 


Laselli 
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liar and an ass; Prince Ugo would be in 
Brussels within ten days; he was careless 
with the hearts of women and cruel with 
their love; French detectives are the best 
in the world, the most infallible; Miss 
Garrison loved the very ground the prince 
trod upon. He also discovered that the 
duke could drink wine as a fish drinks 
water, and that he seldom made overtures 
to pay for it until his companion had the 
money in hand, ready to do so. 

Turk was waiting for him when he 
reached his rooms, and Turk was not 
amiable. Avery attractive, innocent, and 
demure young lady, who could not speak 
English except with her hands and eyes, 
had relieved him of a stickpin and his 
watch while he sat with her at a table not 
far from the man he was protecting with 
his vaunted “eagle eye.” 

“ An’ she swiped ’em right under me 
nose, an’ me eyes square on her, too. 
These people are too keen for me. They 
ain’t a fairy in New York that could ’a’ 
touched me without d’ dope, lemme tell 
you. I t’ought I knowed a t’ing er two, 
but I don’t know buttons from fish-hooks. 
I’m d’ easiest t’ing ’at ever went to Sunday 
school. 

e * * * * 

It was with a flushed, rebellious face 
that Miss Garrison stepped into the vic- 
toria the next afternoon for the drive to 
the Bois de la Cambre. She had come 
from a rather trying tilt with her mother, 
and as they drove off between the rows 
of trees, she felt that a pair of flaming eyes 
were leveled from a certain upstairs 
window in the Avenue Louise. The 
biblical admonition to “honor thy father 
and thy mother” had not been entirely 
disregarded by this wilful young lady, 
but it had been stretched to an unusual 
limit for the occasion. She felt that she 
was very much imposed upon by circum- 
stances in the shape of an unreasonable 
mother and an inconvenient friend. 

Mr. Quentin, more in love than ever, 
and more deeply inspired by the longing 
to win where reason told him he must fail, 
did not flatter himself into believing that 
Mrs. Garrison wholly approved of the 
drive. Instead, he surmised from the 
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beginning that Dorothy’s flushed cheeks 
were not from happiness, but from ex- 
citement, and that he was not altogether a 
shadowy cause. With rare tact he plunged 
at once to the bottom of the sea of un- 
certainty and began to struggle upward to 
the light, preferring such a course to the 
one where you start at the top, go down, 
and then find yourself powerless to get 
back to the surface. . 

“Was your mother very much annoyed 
when you said you were coming out with 
me?” he asked. She started, and a queer 
little tinge of embarrassment sprang into 
her eyes. 

“How absurd!” she said, readily, how- 
ever. “Isn’t the avenue beautiful?” 

“T don’t know—yet,” he said, without 
looking at the avenue. “What did she 
say?”’ Miss Garrison did not reply, but 
looked straight ahead as if she had not 
heard him. “See here, Dorothy, I’m not 
a child, and I’m not a lovesick fool. 
Just curious, that’s all. Your mother has 
no cause to be afraid of me—” 

“You flatter yourself by imagining such 
a thing as—” 

“_because there isn’t any more 
danger that I shall fall in love with you 
than there is of—of—well, of your falling 
in love with me; and you know how im- 
probable—”’ 

“T don’t see any occasion to refer to 
love in any way,” she said, icily. “Mamma 
certainly does not expect me to do such 
an extraordinary thing. If you will talk 
sensibly, Phil, we may enjoy the drive, 
but if you persist in talking of affairs so 
ridiculous—”’ 

“T can’t say that I expect you to fall in 
love with me, so for once your mother and 
I agree. Nevertheless, she didn’t want 
you to come with me,” he said, absolutely 
undisturbed. 

“How do you know she didn’t?” she 
demanded, womanlike. Then, before she 
was quite aware of it, they were in a deep 
and earnest discussion of Mrs. Garrison, 
and her not very complimentary views. 

“ And how do you feel about this con- 
founded prospect, Dorothy? You are not 
afraid of what a few gossips—noble or 
otherwise—may say about a friendship 





that is entirely the business of two people, 
and not the property of the general public? 
If you feel that I am in the way I'll 
gladly go, you know. Of course, I’d 
rather hate to miss seeing you once in 
a while, but I think I’d have the courage 
to—** 

“O, it’s not nice of _you to be sar- 
castic,”” she cried, wondering, however, 
whether he really meant “gladly” when 
he said it. Somehow she felt herself ad- 
mitting that she was piqued by his ap- 
parent readiness to abdicate. She did not 
know that he was cocksure of his ground 
before making the foregoing observations 
and others equally as indifferent. 

“I’m not sarcastic; quite the reverse. 
I’m very serious. You know how much 
I used to think of you—” 

“But that was long ago, and you were 
such a foolish boy,” she cried, interrupt- 
ing nervously. 

“Yes, I know; a boy must have his 
foolish streaks. How a fellow changes as 
he gets older, and how he looks back and 
laughs at the fancies he had when.a boy! 
Same way with a girl, though, I suppose.” 
He said it so calmly, so naturally, that she 
took a sly peep at his face. It revealed 
nothing but blissful imperturbability. 

“T’m glad you agree with me. You 
see, I’ve always thought you were horribly 
broken up when I—when I found-that I 
also was indulging in a foolish streak. I 
believe I came to my senses before you did, 
though, and saw how ridiculous it all was. 
Children do such queer things, don’t 
they?” It was his turn to take a sly 
peep, and his spirits went down a bit under 
the pressure of her undisguised frankness. 

“How lucky it was we found it out 
before we ran away with each other, as 
we once had the nerve to contemplate! 
’Gad, Dorothy, did you ever stop to think 
what a mistake it would have been?” 
She was bowing to some people in a 
brougham, and the question was never 
answered. After a while he went on, 
going back to the original subject. “I 
shall see Mrs. Garrison to-night and talk 
it over with her—explain to her, you 
know, and convince her that I don’t in 
the least care what the gossips say about 
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me. 


9? 


an Italian prince. 


“You have me to reckon with, Phil 
am the one to consider and the one to ps 
You may be able to apy 
mamma, but it is I who will deter 
whether it is to be or not to be. Let 1 


judgment. 


For the present 
Is j 


drop the subject. 
are having a charming drive. 
beautiful?” 


To his amazement and to hers, when 
they returned late in the afternoon Mr 


Garrison asked him to come back 
dine. 

“T must be dreaming,” he said to 
self, as he drove away. 


sudden friendliness. 


I'll hit when this affair explodes. 


I believe I can live it all down, 
they do say I am madly, hopeless; 
love with the very charming fiancé 


“She’s as shi 
as the deuce, and there’s a motive ir 
I’m beginning 
wonder how far I’ll drop and how har 


if 


me 


to 


it’s worth a mighty strenuous effort 

I win, I’m the luckiest fool on earth; if 
I lose, the surprise won’t kill me.” At 
eight he presented himself again at the 
Garrison house, and found that he was 
not the only guest. He was introduced to 
a number of people, three of whom were 
Americans, the others French. ese 
were Hon. and Mrs. Horace Knowlton 
and their daughter, Miss Knowlton, M. and 
Mme. de Cartier, Mlle. Louise Gaudelet, 
and Count Raoul de Vincent. 

“Dorothy tells me you are to be in 
Brussels for several weeks, and I was sure 
you would be glad to know some of the 
people here. They can keep you from 
being lonely, and they will not permit 
you to feel that you are a stranger in a 
strange land,” said Mrs. Garrison. Quen- 
tin bowed deeply to her, flashed a glance 
of understanding at Dorothy, and then 
surveyed the strangers he was to meet. 
Quick intelligence revealed her motive in 
inviting him to meet these people, and 
out of sheer respect for her shrewdness he 
felt like applauding. She was cleverly 
providing him with acquaintances that 
any man might wish to possess, and she 
was doing it so early that the diplomacy 
of her action was as plain as day to at 


least two people 
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‘Mamma is clever, isn’t she?’”’ Dorothy 
said to him, merrily, as they entered the 
dining-room. Neither was surprised to 
find that he had been chosen to take her 
out. It was in the game. 

“She is very kind. I can’t say how 
glad I am to meet these people. My stay 
here can’t possibly be dull,” he said. 
“Mile. Gaudelet is stunning, isn’t she?” 

“Do you really think so?” she asked, 
and she did not see his smile. 

The dinner was a rare one, the company 
brilliant, but there was to occur, before 
the laughter in the wine had spent itself, 
an incident in which Philip Quentin 
figured so conspicuously that his wit as 
a dinner guest ceased to be the topic of 
subdued side-talk, and he took on a new 
personality. 


CHAPTER XI 
FROM THE POTS AND PLANTS 


HE broad veranda, which faced the 
avenue and terminated at the 
corner of the house in a huge 

circle, not unlike an open con- 
servatory, afforded a secluded and com- 
paratively cool retreat for the diners later 
in the evening. Banked along the rails 
were the rarest of tropical plants; shaded 
incandescent lamps sent their glow from 
somewhere among the palms, and there 
was a suggestion of fairy-land in the scene. 
If Quentin had a purpose in being par- 
ticularly assiduous in his attentions to 
Mile. Gaudelet, he did not suspect that 
he was making an implacable foe of Henri 
de Cartier, the husband of another very 
charming young woman. Unaccustomed 
to the intrigues of Paris, and certainly not 
aware that Brussels copied the fashions of 
her bigger sister across the border in more 
ways than one, he could not be expected 
to know that de Cartier loved not his 
wife and did love the pretty Louise. Nor 
could his pride have been convinced that 
the young woman at his side was enjoying 
the téte-a-téte chiefly because de Cartier 
was fiercely cursing the misfortune which 
had thrown this new element into the con- 
flict. It may be unnecessary to say that 
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Mrs. Garrison was delighted with the un- 
mistakable signs of admiration manifested 
by the two young people. 

It was late when Quentin reluctantly 
arose to make his adieux. He had fin- 
ished acknowledging the somewhat effusive 
invitations to the houses of his new ac- 
quaintances, and was standing near Doro- 
thy, directly in front of a tall bank of 
palms. From one point of view this 
collection of plants looked like a dense 
jungle, so thickly were they placed on the 
porch at its darkest end. The light from 
a drawing-room window shone across the 
front of the green mass, but did not pene- 
trate the recess near the porch rail. He 
was taking advantage of a very brief 
opportunity, while others were moving 
away, to tell her that Mlle. Louise was 
fascinating, when her hand suddenly 
clasped his arm and she whispered: 

“Phil, there is a man behind those 
palms.” His figure straightened, but he 
did not look around. 

“Nonsense, Dorothy. How coulda man 
get—” he began, in a very low tone. 

“T saw the leaves move, and just now I 
saw a foot near the rail. Be careful, for 
heaven’s sake, but look for yourself; he 
is near the window.” 

Like statues they stood, she rigid under 
the strain, but brave enough and cool 
enough to maintain a remarkable compos- 
ure. She felt the muscle of his forearm 
contract, and there swept over her a 
strange dread. His eyes sought the spot 
indicated in a perfectly natural manner, 
and there was no evidence of perturba- 
tion in his gaze or posture. The foot of 
a man was dimly discernible in the shadow, 
protruding from behind a great earthen 
jar. Without a word he led her across 
the porch to where the others stood. 

“Good night, Mrs. Garrison,” he said, 
calmly, taking the hand she proffered. 
Dorothy, now trembling like a leaf, looked 
on in mute rise. Did he mean to 
depart calmly, with the knowledge that 
they needed his protection? “Good 


night, Miss Garrison. I trust I shall see 
you soon.” Then, in a lower tone: “Get 
the people around the corner here, and 
not a word to them.” 
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The ladies were quite well past the 
corner before he ventured to tell the men, 
whom he held back on some trifling pretext, 
that there was a man among the plants. 
The information might have caused a 
small panic had not his coolness domi- 
nated the nerves of the others. 

“Call the gendarmes,” whispered de 
Cartier, panic-stricken. “Call the ser- 
vants.” 

“We don’t want the officers nor the 
servants,” said Philip, coolly. “Let the 
ladies get inside the house and we’ll soon 
have a look at our fellow-guest.” 

“But he may be armed,” said the count, 
nervously. 

“Doubtless he is. Burglars usually are. 
I had an experience with an armed burglar 
once on a time, and I still live. Perhaps 
a few palms will be damaged, but we’ll 
be as considerate as possible. There is 
no time to lose, gentlemen. He may be 
trying to escape even now.” 

Without another word he turned and 
walked straight toward the palms. Not 
another man followed, and he faced the 
unwelcome guest alone. Faced is the 
right word, for the owner of the telltale 
foot had taken advantage of their mo- 
mentary absence from that end of the 
porch to make a hurried and reckless 
attempt to leave his cramped and dan- 
gerous hiding-place. He was crowding 
through the outer circle of huge leaves 
when Quentin swung into view. The 
light from the window was full in the face 
of the stranger, white, scared, dogged. 

“Here he is!” cried Quentin, leaping 
forward. “Come on, gentlemen!” 

With a frantic plunge the trapped 
stranger crashed through the plants, cry- 
ing hoarsely in French as he met Quentin 
in the open: 

“T don’t want to kill you! Keep off!” 

Quentin’s arm shot out, and the fellow 
went tumbling back among the pots and 
plants. He was up in an instant. As 
the American leaped upon him for the 
second blow, he drove his hand sharply, 
despairingly, toward that big breast. 
There came the ripping of cloth, the tear- 
ing of flesh, and something hot gushed 
over Phil’s shoulder and arm. His own 
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blow landed, but not squarely, at 
he stumbled forward, his lithe, 


antagonist sprang aside, making an 


wild but ineffectual sweep with the 
he held in his right hand. Before Q 
could recover, the fellow was d: 
straight toward the pe trified, ] 
less men at the end of the porch 
they had been joined by some 
women. 

“Out of the way! Out of the 
he shrieked, brandishing his knife. Th 
the huddled bunch he threw hims« 
ceremoniously toppling over one of 
The way was clear, and he was dov 
steps like whirlwind. It was all ove 
instant’s time, but before the witn: 
the encounter could catch the 


breath, the tall form of Philip Qu 


was flying down the steps in clos 
suit. Out into the Avenue Louis« 
raced, the fugitive with a clear lead 

“Come back, Phil!” cried a we 
voice, and he knew the tone becai 
the thrill it sent to his heart. 

He heard others running behir 
and concluded that his fellow-guest 
regained their wits and were in th 
with him. If the pursued heat 
sudden, convulsive laugh of the 
behind him he must have wo1 
greatly. Phil could not restrain th 
desire to laugh when he pictur 
sudden and precipitous halt his 
followers would be compelled to n 
the fugitive should decide to sto] 
show fight. One or more of them 
doubtless be injured in the imp 
effort to run backward while still 
forward. 

Blood was streaming down his ar 


he was beginning to feel an excruci 


pain. Pedestrians were few, and 
made no effort to obstruct the flight 
fugitive. Instead, they gave him a 


berth. From far in the rear came | 


cries, but Quentin was uttering no 
He was grinding his teeth becau 
fellow had worsted him in th 

vainglorious encounter on the porcl 
was doing all in his power to catcl 
and make things even. To his d 
the fellow was gaining on him and | 


nd 
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losing his own strength. Cursing the 
frightened men who allowed the thief to 
pass on unmolested and then joined in the 
chase, he raced panting onward. The fly- 
ing fugitive suddenly darted into a narrow, 
dark street, fifty feet ahead of his pur- 
*, and the latter felt that he had lost 
him completely. There was no sign of 
him when Quentin turned into the cross 
street; he had disappeared as if absorbed 
by the earth. 

For a few minutes Philip and the mob— 
quite large, inquisitive, and eager by this 
time—searched for a trace of the man, but 
without avail. The count, de Cartier, and 
the Honorable Mr. Knowlton, with several 
of Mrs. Garrison’s servants, came puffing 
up, and to his amazement and rage, 
criticised him for allowing the man to 
escape. They argued that a concerted 
attack on the recess amongst the palms 
would have overwhelmed the fellow, and 
he would now be in the hands of the 
authorities instead of as free as air. 
Quentin endured the expostulations of his 
companions and the fast-enlarging mirth 
of the crowd for a few moments in dumb 
surprise. Then he turned suddenly to 
retrace his steps up the avenue, savagely 
saying: 

“Tf I had waited till you screwed up 
nerve enough to make a combined attack, 
the man would not have been obliged to 
take this long and tiresome run. He 
might have called a cab and ridden away 
in peace and contentment.” 

A laugh of derision came from the crowd 
and the two Frenchmen looked insulted. 
Mr. Knowlton flushed with shame and 
hurried after his tall countryman. 

“You are right, Quentin, you’re right,” 
he wheezed. “We did not support you, 
and we are to blame. You did the brave 
and proper thing, and we stood by like 
a lot of noodles—” 

“Well, it’s all over, Knowlton, and we 
all did the best we could,” responded 
Philip, with intense sarcasm which was 
lost on Mr. Knowlton. Just then a sturdy 
little figure bumped against him, and he 
looked down as the new-comer grasped 
his arm tightly. 

“Hello, Turk! It’s about time you were 
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showing up. Where the devil have you 
been?” exclaimed he, wrathfully. 

“T’'ll tell y’ all about it w’en I gits me 
tires pumped full agin. Come on, come 
on; it’s private—strictly private, an’ 
nobody’s nex’ but me.”” When there was a 
chance to talk without being overheard 
by the three discomfited gentlemen in the 
rear, Turk managed to give his master 
a bit of surprising news. 

“That guy was Courant, that’s who he 
was. He’s been right on your heels since 
yesterday, an’ I just gits nex’ to it. He 
follers you up to th’ house back yonder 
an’ there’s w’ere I loses him. Seems like 
he hung aroun’ the porch er porticker, er 
whatever it is over here, watchin’ you 
w’en you wuz inside. I don’t know his 
game, but he’s th’ guy. An’ I know 
w’ere he is now.” 

“The dickens you do! You infernal 
little scoundrel, take me there at once. 
Good Lord, Turk, I’ve got to catch him. 
These people will laugh at me for a month 
if I don’t. Are you sure he is Courant? 
How do you know? Where is he?” cried 
Phil, excited and impatient. 

’ “You ain’t near bein’ keen. He doubled 
on you, that’s w’at he done. W’en you 
chased him off on that side street he 
just leaps over th’ garden wall an’ batk he 
comes into a yard, I comes up, late as 
usual, just in time t’ see him calmly 
prance up. some doorsteps an’ ring th’ 
bell. W7ile th’ gang an’ you wuz lookin’ 
fer him in th’ gutters an’ waste-paper 
boxes, he stan’s up there an’ grins com- 
plackently. Then th’ door opens an’ he 
slides in like a fox.” 

“Where is the house? 
it from top to bottom.” 

“Can’t do that, Mr. Quentin. How are 
you goin’ to search that house without a 
warrant? An’-w’at are you goin’ to find 
w’en you do search it? He’s no common 
thief. He’s in a game that we don’t 
know nothin’ about, an’ he’s got cards up 
his sleeve clear to th’ elbow. Th’ people 
in that house is his friends, an’ he’s safe, 
so w’at’s th’ use? I’ve got th’ joint 
spotted, an’ he don’t know I am nex’. 
It’s a point in our favor. There wuz 
a woman opened the door, so she’s in 


We must search 
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th’game,too. Let’s lay low, Mr. Quentin, 
an’ take it cool.” 

“But what in thunder was he doing 
behind those palms? That wasn’t a very 
sensible bit of detective work, was it?” 

“Most detectives is asses. He was 
hidin’ there just to earn his money. To- 
morrow he could go to th’ juke an’ tell 
him how slick he’d been in hearin’ w’at 
you said to th’ young lady .w’en you 
thought nobody was listenin’. Was he 
hid near a window?” 

“Just below one—almost against the 
casing.” 

“Easy sailin’. He figgered out that 
some time durin’ th’ night you an’ her 
would set in that window an’ there you 
are. See? But I wonder w’at he’ll say 
to th’ juke to-morrow?” 

“T hate to give this job up,” growled 
Phil. “But I must get back to the hotel. 
The villain cut me with a knife.” 

By this time they were in front of the 
Garrison home, and in an undertone he 
bade Turk walk on and wait for him at 
the corner below. 

“Did he escape?” cried Dorothy from 
the steps. 

“He gave us the slip, confound him, 
Dorothy.” 

“T’m glad, really Iam. What could 
we have done with him if he had been 
caught? But are you not coming in?” 

“Q, not to-night, thank you. Can’t 
you have some one bring out my hat and 
coat?” He was beginning to feel faint 
and sick, and purposely kept the bloody 
arm from the light. 

“You shall not have them unless you 
come in for them. Besides, we want you 
to tell us what happened. We are crazy 
with excitement. Madame de Cartier 
fainted, and mamma is almost worried to 
death.” 

“ Are you not coming up, Mr. Quentin?” 
called Mrs. Garrison, from the veranda. 

“You must come in,” said de Cartier, 
coming up at that moment with the count 
and Mr. Knowlton. 

“Really, I must go to the hotel. I am 
a little faint after that wretched run. Let 
me go, please; don’t insist on my coming 
in,” he said. 
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“Mon dieu!’ exclaimed the count It 
is blood, Monsieur! You’re hurt!” 
“Oh, not in the least—merely a 
“Phil!” cried Dorothy, standing in 
front of him, her wide eyes looking intently 
into.his, “are you hurt? Tell me!” 
“ Just a little cut in the arm or shoul 


I think. Doesn’t amount to anythii I 
assure—”’ 

“Come in the house at once, Philip 
Quentin!” she exclaimed. “Mr. Knowl- 
ton, will you ask Franz to telephone for 
Dr. Berier?’”? Then she saw the blood- 
stained hand and shuddered, turning her 
face away. “Oh, Phil!” she whispered. 

“That pays for this cut and more, if 
necessary,” he said, in a low voice, as he 
walked at her side up the steps. 

“Lean on me, Phil,” she said, ou 
must be faint.’”” He laughed, and his eyes 
sparkled with something not akin to pain. 
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Dr. Berier came and closed the gash in 
his shoulder. An hour later he came 
downstairs, to find Mrs. Garrison and 
Dorothy alone. 

“You were very brave, Mr. Quentin, 
but very foolhardy,” said Mrs. Garrison. 
“T hope from my heart the wound will 
give you little trouble.” 

His good right hand closed over hers for 
an instant, and then clasped Dorothy’s 
warmly, lingeringly. 

“You must let us hear from you to- 
morrow,” said she softly. 

“Expect me to bring the message in 
person,” said he, and he was off down 
the steps. He did not look back, or he 
might have seen her standing on the 
veranda, her eyes following him till he 
was joined by another man at the corner 
below. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEDS AND BEDDING 


It is probable that nothing is more likely to 
contribute to the comfort of the households of 
the future than the effort being made, here in 
the kitchen-gardens and abroad in the various 
training schools which have been established, 


to train young girls in domestic affairs is a 


trite economic truism, that poorly cooked meals 
drive the working-man to drink, and to it might 
well be added a postscript, that uncomfortable 
beds lead to the insane asylum. An inviting 
bed makes as surely for refreshing reposé loes 
a dainty table for appetite, and in the lays 
of the iron bedstead scarcely any one is so poor 
that he may not command the price of cleanli- 
ness and comfort in his sleeping-room. 

True, iron and brass beds are not ways 
beautiful, but they are easily kept wholesome 
and are usually strong. Those of American 
manufacture are better made than the imported 
ones, and if one desires a couch by day and a 
bed by night, frames with comfortable wire 
mattress tops are made to order by many 
dealers to fit any desired corner of the room, 
and of any desired width, for about five dollars. 
For the apartment where a sitting-room must 
be used for sleeping at night, an effect ar- 


rangement of a wire davenport sofa may be 
converted to a broad bed suitable for two per- 
sons by a simple twist of the wrist. The dis- 
position of the bedding by day is of course less 
simple, but a box on castors, of a suitable size 
for rolling under the sofa, may be made to 
solve this problem. 

There is a fashion in beds, as in other things, 
and at present the tendency is to do away with 
the high and cumbersome headboard. This 
feature of beds doubtless originated with the 
necessity in former times for curtaining the 
head of the bed to protect the sleeper from 
draughts. We have now passed through that 
painful stage of the evolution which meant tall, 
useless, hideously decorated slabs of wood 
against the wall, and with the attainment of 
well-nigh perfect systems of heating our houses 
we may indulge ourselves in low, graceful pieces 
of furniture, their tops easily attainable for 
dusting, and allowing for pleasing wall decora- 
tion, a shelf or low-hung picture above the bed. 
A clever carpenter will be able to cut down even 
an iron bed; merely a carpenter, without clever- 
ness, can manage a wooden one, and one really 
gets an effect of much greater space in the room 
when this has been accomplished. Care should 
be taken not to get the bed too low, as a hygienic 
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reason; the impurities of the lower stratum of 
air demands a moderate height in the disposi- 
tion of the mattress. 

The best springs are spiral and inclosed in a 
light, strong framework covered with strong 
ticking. This fits the bed and rests upon its 
sides, requiring no support of slats beneath it. 
The most expensive woven-wire mattress be- 
comes stretched and loose long before one of 
these box springs ig misshapen, but one can 
sometimes have the wire tightened, and it may 
always be improved by a lattice-work of strong 
webbing tacked under it. There is no economy 
save in purchasing the best hair mattress, and 
no allurements of advertising should cause the 
thrifty buyer to waver on this point. White 
hair is considered the best, gray second, and 
black third in point of excellence. It is a great 
convenience to have mattresses made in two 
sections; a large square for the upper part of the 
bed and a smaller oblong fitting in across the 
foot. Neither section is so heavy but what it 
may be readily turned, and the part near the 
foot of the bed may be taken frequently to the 
window for a bath of sun and air. 

This arrangement is especially good for 
double beds, for though these are less and less 
used, they certainly take up less room in a small 
chamber which two must occupy than two 
single beds would do. On the side of comfort 
and well-being, however, the testimony is all 
in favor of single beds. Above the mattress 
a quilted cotton pad should be used, both for 
cleanliness and extra warmth and smoothness, 
and the sheets used should be at least a quarter 
of a yard larger on all four sides than the ~ 4 
of the mattress on which they are to be a 
Nothing gives a poorer impression of the house- 
— than short or narrow sheets. The 
under sheet should fold completely under the 
mattress all around to insure the smooth tight- 
ness of a drum-head when the bed is made, and 
if the upper sheet is long enough to fold down 
a half-yard over the blankets at the top, 
comfort is better assured, and the chance of 
soiling the blankets lessened. The French go 
so far as to fold over the upper sheet at least 
pacryinge Ronye the bed, but in some cases they 
use a sham sheet, for the French woman lives in 
her bed-chamber more than the American, and 
the appointments of the bed from the trim bol- 
ster to the silk-covered quilt are often quite luxu- 
rious, even among people of moderate means. 

In blankets the range of choice is wide, from 
sow Ser summer blankets or Italian slumber- 
blankets of soft silk to heavy woolen double 
ones in solid colors, lavender, pink, or blue, with 
the decorative border in white. This use of 
colors, however attractive for carrying out a 
color scheme, is an innovation of doubtful 
benefit, for the successful washing of blankets is 
a task not lightened by the effort to keep 
lavender from fading. Often a little sugar of 
lead dissolved in the water used for washing the 
blankets is helpful, but it is a wiser plan to send 
them to a professional cleaner’s. Blankets are 
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usually sold in pairs, but most housekee 
prefer to cut them in two, binding the cut 
with a mercerized braid sold for that | peer 
Where this is not done, the house-maid should 
be sure that the folded edge is placed at the 
foot of the bed, thus leaving the occupant free 
to use one or both of the blankets at pleasure. 
The days of quilting, save at church sewing 
societies, are whale over, though the cotton 
quilt of our grandmothers is in very form, 
provided one has luckily been inherited. The 
ready-made comforters are extremely pretty 
with their coverings of dainty silkoline, cheese- 
cloth, or silk, and offer a wide choice of colors. 
Beautiful down quilts, silk or sateen covered, 
may be bought for a reasonable price, and if 
the stock pattern or color is not desirable, a 
special order may be given at but little extra 
cost. A very elegant one was of heavy blue 
satin on which clusters of pink roses were 
grouped. No dainty marquise could desire 
a cover more luxurious t this. Among 
novelties are slumber-spreads of dark China silk 
quilted with a single sheet of wool wadding, so 
as to make them light and soft, but very warm. 
The most elegant bed-spreads are of white 
linen, ornamented with drawn-work and a 
monogram; and these, as well as those of crash 
put ther with ornamental f ting in 
embroidery-silk, further beautified by d-em- 
broidery, may be made by matrons skilled in 
such matters. Such spreads might as fitly go 
down to rity in a bride’s chest as has 
much of the handiwork of our ancestors come 
down to us, and would surely reflect credit on 
these degenerate days of go! grandmothers. 
For to “sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam” 
is nowadays considered by eminent physicians 
a desirable sedative to overwrought feminine 
nerves. Simpler spreads are made of gay 
cretonne, French cotton, or dimity, heavier 
than the summer goods called by that name. 
The toy should exactly fit the mattress for use 
on a metal bed, and may be flounced on three 
sides, the corners being left open to fit the bed- 


st. 

po With linen spreads, shams may be used to 
match, or a very large pair of pillows weigh- 
ing more than four pounds, which are replaced 
by plainer ones at night, as their starched and 
ornamental linen cases are much too fine for 
even the weary head of a millionaire. With 
cretonne spreads it is a good plan to lay the 
pillows flat on the bed over the spread, and 
cover them with a single long sham of the same 
material ruffled all around to match. A charm- 
ing spread of this sort was of coarse, unbleached 
muslin, on which were appliqued stripes of soft 
tinted crush roses, cut out from an effective bit 
of cretonne too expensive to be used for the 
entire spread. The moderate-sized pillows 
used with this, weighing three and a half pounds, 
were inclosed in the daytime in rather loose 
cases of the unbleached muslin, with a scant 
ruffle edged with the appliqued cretonne sur- 
rounding its four sides. 
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‘““IN CITY TENTS’’* 


- The problem of living judiciously wit 
greatest comfort and most reasonable exy 
ture is one which has doubtless vexed thx 
of all the householders who were not ver 
From it has come m 
the civilization which we now enjoy; mucl 


since the stone age. 


of the complexity of life has gathered 
this very center, like barnacles about ths 
keel. 
superfluous ; and in harmony with thi 
fortable and rational idea is Christine 1 
Herrick’s recent book, “In City Tents, ” 
purpose is to direct 
as to the best way to find, furnish, a1 
an establishment on slender means 

its scope is narrowed by the fact that its 
mendations are not designed for those wl 
a@ permanent dwelling-place in town or ce 
since a city tent being translated m« 


apartment, there is yet much in the bi 
general value as to the wise distribution 


} 


come, and of genuine interest as to tl 
duct of life. 
The opening advice as to 


the choi 


dwelling-place is of purely local interest, 


occupied with a discussion of the relat 
vantages of different sections of Nev 


City and Brooklyn, but the subseque 


cussion of the distribution of one’s in« 
pertinent everywhere. Mrs. Herrick 


out that standards of living have greatly cl 


of late years; that where the household 
paid ten per cent of his income fo 
twenty-five per cent is now 
no means extravagant proportion, 
corresponding amount may reasonably 
pended in the purchase of food. Her 
as to the convenience and economy < 
is all in favor of the apartment, meat 
limited, and probably this ts reasonal 


an 


it is impossible not to deplore in passi 


decline of old-fashioned ideals of home 
which modern young persons desirous 
ventional appearances rather than 
comfort but too willingly ignore. A fl 
a home, properly speaking, and bet 
cabin of logs where privacy is than marl 
and confusion therewith. 

But if a flat must be chosen, advice a 
wise choosing and furnishing of it is w 
while, and this writer’s counsel is all on 
of reason and good taste. Though 1 
would seem obvious to an experienced 
keeper, the most ignorant of countn 

*In City Tents: How to Find, Furnish, ar 
Small Home on Slender Means. By Christin« 
Herrick. New York. 12mo. Cloth. Publishes 
Putnam’s Sons. 1902 


The tendency is now to do away witl 


inexperienced jf 


consider 


the 
rth 
side 
it 
use- 


ides 


Keep a 


rhune 


A 


could not go far astray in the choosing of her 
beds and tables, stools and candlesticks, with 
this friendly little book in hand. Hints as to 
wall covering and draperies are included, and 
advice as to the grouping and hanging of pic- 
tures. She would learn also how much linen to 
buy, and how often it should be changed on her 
beds and table—though here a greater margin 
might be allowed for the possibility of illness. 
\ list of various household utensils is also given, 
not luxuries, but necessities; and here again an 
omission has been made—that of baking-tins 
for loaves of bread. The details are planned for 
households of one maid or none, the wisdom 
of a personal supervision of the household, the 
markets, and the accounts is emphasized, and the 
use of tact in the human relationships of house- 
keeping is recommended. 

Economy of strength is mentioned as the first 
consideration in planning expenditure of every 
sort, and to this end the routine of work that 
may be expected of one maid is outlined, while 
for the energetic matron who employs no maid 
a costume is described suited to her needs, and 
labor-saving devices are suggested. 

One feels after reading the book that it is 
after all rather a lonely life which the matri- 
monial camper-out in city tents must expect 
in New York City; therefore, the suggestions 
as to various simple ways of entertaining and 
the hints about suitable outing places are 
timely. Must women also confess that the 
final chapter on nagging a husband, labeled 
“Confidential,” is also in season and of more 
than local interest? At any rate, Mrs. Herrick 
is all for the long-suffering husband, and warmly 
advocates that he be coddled; that he be allowed 
to put his feet on the parlor sofa, or if the 
wife must draw the line there, that an esoteric 
sofa be provided where he may put them; 
that smoking be graciously permitted. If one 
fails to see the logic of the following bit of 
comment, “ A man always has to give up enough 
anyway, or thinks he has, which amounts to the 
same thing,” the humor of another passage 
is highly compensating, “For some unknown 
reason the right to bring home a friend to dinner 
unannounced is a privilege highly valued by 
the average man, and the simple joy he derives 
from this prerogative is too great for a woman 
to rob him of it lightly.” So much for the 
effort at matrimonial peace. For that which 
is financial, Mrs. Herrick says, in effect: “The 
best rule I ever heard for estimating general 
expenses was to enumerate every item one 
could possibly recall, make a liberal figure on 
each, add all together, and multiply the sum 
by three. Then with care one might hope 
not to go much in excess of one’s allowance. ” 
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